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of the Deaf 


Lip Reading for the Deaf Child, 


by Josephine Bennett.............. 
Visitors to Miss Bennett’s classes find 
the children not only reading the lips 
with unusual skill, but having such a 
good time that they are learning with- 
out apparent effort. That is why Miss 
Bennett was asked to write out some 
of her procedures in detail for the help 
of young teachers and mothers. 


An Australian School in War- 


time, by J. H. Burcheit............ 


News from the schools for the deaf in 
Australia has been very scarce for a 
long time, and it is of great interest to 
hear about some of the adjustments 
made necessary by the war. The ar- 
ticle, from the Headmaster of the school 
in Melbourne, is made doubly inter- 
esting by photographs kindly loaned by 
the Australian Legation. 


Silence Can Be Golden, by Jane 


Barrett Chauvenet.................. 
A young woman of normal hearing, 
whose husband was totally deafened at 
the age of ten, expresses admiration for 
what it is possible to accomplish in 
spite of deafness. 


Abraham Farrar, 1861-1944, by 


ie OID cis sckvnciacevenssccicr 


Probably no man has done more to 
broaden the horizon of education for the 
deaf than the first graduate of the 
Spring Hill School, Northampton, Eng- 
land. This account of his life and in- 
fluence, by the present headmaster of 
that school, is reprinted from The 
Teacher of the Deaf. 


Lisbeth Long-frock, by Hans 


Aanrud, Rephrased by Myra S. 
_ESRSENNE te ei encore 


Lisbeth undertakes a very responsible 
position, and encounters the herd-boys. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


Nursery school work for the deaf, meth- 
ods of encouraging older children to 
read and to use natural language, work 
at home to build on school progress, 
and special home cooperation for a deaf 
child in school with hearing children 
are discussed by mothers, a teacher, and 
a father. Once more the thought that 
we are likely to underrate the capacities 
of the deaf comes to the fore. 
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The Auditory Outlook for 
Hard of Hearing 
A Visit That Paid Dividends, by 


A deafened artist, reading lips readily 
in either French or English, and insist- 
ing on selling his skill rather than his 
handicap, sets an impressive example 
for a deafened visitor. 


Chess as a Hobby, by Felix Lee.. 


The war has left little time, in recent 
months, for indulgence in hobbies. As 
its end approaches, however, there will 
no doubt be increasing interest in rec- 
reations in which success does not de- 
pend on hearing. 


Hearing Conservation in Michi- 


gan, by Goldie Corneliuson.... 
A conference on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing was held last February at 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, in 
Flint. This account of the recently 
established State program of Hearing 
Conservation formed part of the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Service Club........................ 


The members of the staff at another 
army hospital for the rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing are listed this 
month, along with some snapshots and a 
couple of contributions from patients. 


A Speech Reading Lesson for 
Victory Gardeners, by Emma 
FP cticalithibasescsescnscesevese 


Experiments in the use of Basic English 
have been going forward in California, 
and this lesson illustrates one adapta- 
tion, especially for the Victory Garden- 
ers. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly’s correspondents keep her and her 
readers in touch with the world—or at 
least some very interesting parts of it. 
The American boys in Normandy, art 
exhibits in England, British battery 
problems, civilian war work in bombed 
areas, and experiments in vibration for 
the totally deaf all get their share of 
attention this time. 
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IP reading is an art and difficult to 
- acquire, but it is very important for 
the deaf child, because it is the tool 
that makes oral communication possible in 
the hearing world. It is a necessity in the 
dass room. It is an integral part of the 
learning process, and the more proficient 
the child becomes in the use of speech, lan- 
guage and reading, the more proficient he 
becomes in the art of lip reading. 


Lip Reading Is Largely Psychological 


Lip reading is largely psychological. If 
the teacher goes at it naturally the child 
will take it naturally. She must feel that 
the child is going to understand what she 
says. According to the state of progress 
the child has achieved she may vary her 
vocabulary, but she must feel she can get 
her idea across to the child. It is also im- 
portant that she speak naturally as to a 
hearing child, without the slightest exag- 
geration of lip-movement. Mrs. Harriet 
Montague says: “I can tell in two minutes 
whether the person who is talking to me be- 
lives in lip reading or not. If he doesn’t, 
lam up against a double handicap in try- 
ing to understand him, for, consciously or 
not, he is apt to slur his words or mouth 
them and thus add to my difficulties.” 

With a class of young deaf children, 
vocabulary building is begun as soon as 
possible, and may be done by means of 
objects, pictures and action commands 
through both reading and lip reading. As 
in reading, so in lip, reading, words in 
meaningful content are more easily recog- 
nized than isolated words. One must use 
natural language, including idiomatic ex- 





Lip Reading for the Deaf Child 


By JosEPHINE BENNETT 


pressions, and speak to the deaf child as 
one would to the hearing child. One should 
not drill gn single words but use them in 
complete sentences. It is easier to read a 
sentence than a phrase; a phrase than a 
single word; a single word than an ele- 
ment; and a long word is easier to under- 
stand than a short one. For instance, 
“handkerchief,” may readily be understood 
through lip reading, while “tie” is practi- 
cally impossible to read from the lips with- 
out some context to indicate the meaning. 


Utilize the Child’s Own Interests 


The association of words with the child’s 
own intrinsic interests makes lip reading 
easier for him. All deaf children recognize 
the words home and mother from the first. 
If the teacher shows the class a jar of 
orange marmalade and tells them they will 
eat it later on, there will be no trouble in 
reading it from the lips. 

If one is giving a lip reading lesson and 
using four objects, the language should be 
varied in expression, as 

Show me the shoe. 

See if you can find the ball. 

Give me the air plane. 

Where is the boat? 

It is well to multiply examples when giv- 
ing single nouns, lest the child think one 
particular object is the only one the teacher 
means. If you give the word box, have not 
one box but several, so that he can recog- 
nize box no matter what size or shape it is. 

From the first day of school, give any 
directions that are necessary for carrying 
on the various school activities, as “Get a 
chair for Miss Groht,” who, perhaps, has 
just come in. Of course, the child hasn’t 
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the remotest idea what the teacher has said, 
but through pantomime, she suggests that 
a chair is wanted. Throughout the day the 
teacher goes through the same procedure, 
as things are needed. Through trial and 
error, as time goes on, the child becomes 
eager to try to comprehend what the teach- 
er wants. Some children have a natural ap- 
titude for lip reading and become proficient 
at an early age. Other children take a long 
time. 


In the Lexington School all academic 
classes are equipped with hearing aids. The 
children who have acoustic training, and 
who both hear the teacher’s voice and read 
the words from her lips, find lip reading a 
much simpler proceeding than does the 
child who has no usable hearing. 


A Frenchman said, not long ago, that 
when he first came to this country, he was 
for a long time confused by the English 
language, but he persisted in trying to 
speak and in trying to adjust his hearing 
process to the intonations, stress and 
rhythm which were so different from his 
own. Words here and there became famil- 
iar and one day, all of a sudden, he found 
that he could understand. Some deaf chil- 
dren are like that in lip reading ability. 
They apparently watch the teacher’s lips for 
weeks, and sometimes months, but seem to 
make no progress. The teacher begins to 
think it is a hopeless task. Then, all at 
once, they seem to get the “hang” of lip 
reading and from then on make rapid prog- 
ress. 


Give Plenty of Every Day Practice 


In order to give the child much practice, 
we must talk to him in the class room as 
much as possible. If the teacher needs a 
pencil let the child have the needed lip 
reading practice. Let the teacher say: “Get 
me a pencil.” If she wants the books from 
the closet, let her tell the child to bring 
them to her. It’s so much easier to do 
things one’s self that many a chance is lost 
of giving the child real experience in read- 
ing lips. These class room directions should 
be varied in expression, as: “I’ve lost my 
pencil. Please see if you can find it,” or 
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“Where is my pencil? 


desk.” 


See if it’s in my 


Keep Lip Reading Casual and Natural 


Lip reading should not be confined to 
directions. The teacher can find many op. 
portunities to enlarge the child’s experience 
in lip reading ability. Even with the young. 
est classes, there may be a daily conversa. 
tional period, where general questions are 
used and where the teacher tells what she 
has done and draws from the child what 
he has done. This, just at first, will be 
in pantomime, in proud display of a new 
dress or a new toy. As each child con. 
tributes, the teacher writes these news items 
on the blackboard under the heading 
“News,” with the date. At first the child 
may be able to express his thoughts only 
in pantomime, but when he recognizes his 
name in print it gives him great pleasure 
and satisfaction. Often, when a visitor 
comes to the room, a child delights in going 
to the blackboard and showing his news 
—and also his new shoes. 


The news items may be: 


Jack has new shoes. 

Larry’s daddy went fishing Saturday. 

Mary broke her doll yesterday. 

Alice played on the swing this morning, ete. 
These are written in connection with the 
calendar. There is no formal drill work 
on the calendar in the Lexington School. 

Later on, this news is used as a lip read: 
ing exercise. The teacher says 

Can you find where it says new shoes? 

Who can show me the word fishing? 

Can you show me who went fishing? 

Show me, on the calendar, when Larry’s daddy 
went fishing. 

As the child’s language ability grows, 
these news items may be expanded into 
two sentences, as 


Joyce went to a store with her mother yester 
day. She bought new shoes for Joyce. 

Larry’s daddy went fishing Saturday. He caught 
a big fish. 

Mary played with her doll yesterday. She 
broke it. 

Interest is aroused through a personal 
possession or experience. Then the over 
lapping of reading with lip reading pro 
vides greater use of this skill. 
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Lip reading should never be taught 
merely as a class room exercise. In the 
primary department we do not demand ex- 
xt reproduction of what the teacher has 
gid. The lip reading is as casual, conver- 
stional, and natural as possible. The re- 
sponse may be in speech or in pointing to 
m object, a picture, the calendar, or a 
sentence on the blackboard. 


The elements of time and place are two 
of the most important factors in speech 
rading ability. If it is near lunch time 
and the teacher says, “Wash your hands. 
It's time for lunch,” the child gets the 
meaning through the very fact that it is 
time for lunch. If she says, “Put your 
things away now. It’s time to go home,” 
the child gets the gist of what the teacher 
says from the fact that it is closing time. 
If children are told the names of food while 
inthe dining room, the fact that they are in 
that place makes the speech reading of 
foods more meaningful. Speech reading of 
languege in the appropriate place, at the 
appropriate time, makes an impression that 
aset-up situation in the class room would 
never make. 

Therefore a parent, in the home, with 
the natural set up of the child’s daily-life 
environment, can do a very great deal to 
foster a normal approach to lip reading. 
If the child does not go home often, the 
teacher must provide the opportunity by 
taking her class to the dormitory, library, 
dining room, grocery store, post office, etc. 


Pictures Are a Great Help 


Pictures are of the greatest help in the 
education of the deaf. They give meaning 
where it is impossible to explain in words. 
To a child who has never seen a giraffe, no 
amount of explanation would give an idea 
of what a giraffe looks like, while a mere 
glance at a picture conveys the meaning. 
In the Lexington School, there is a large 
picture file with pictures under such head- 
ings as food, animals, Hallowe’en, flowers, 
present progressive, picture description, 
etc., which is easily accessible to the teach- 
ets. These pictures are used for language 
and lip reading. 
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Questions Offer Good Practice 


Lip reading through questions furnishes 
a natural means for broadening the lip 
reading ability. 

Perhaps the children have been to the 
park and come to school full of news about 
their trip. The teacher asks such questions 
as: 

Did you play on the swing? 

Did you go to the zoo? 

Did you see the monkeys? 

Did a monkey play with a balloon? 

Did you see a squirrel? etc. 

Perhaps the teacher has gone with her 
class on a trip and the next day she wants 
to write about it. Questions afford an op- 
portunity for refreshing the children’s 
memories, getting the proper sequence of 
events, and reviewing their vocabulary be- 
fore the story is written on the blackboard. 
The teacher can say: 


I want to see if you remember what we did 
yesterday. Who can help me write about the 
ducks? 

Where did we go? 

How many ducks did we see? 

What did one little duck do? 

Who fed the ducks some crumbs? etc. 


Make a Game of It 

The words “play a game” seem to have 
a magical effect on the deaf child. A difh- 
cult language principle can be taught with 
a measure of joy, provided the approach 
to it is through playing a game. The 
teacher with ingenuity and imagination 
can devise many games that appeal to her 
children and that give practice in the use 
of the vocabulary or language principle 
needed. They may be made simple or diff- 
cult depending on the age and grade level 
of the child. 

Here’are a few simple games. 

A. For teaching the question form “Did.” 

A certain number of toys are placed on 
a table. Tommy asks, “May I go in the 
hall?” After which, some child says, 
“May I do something?” Mary is told to 
blow a pin-wheel. Then Tommy is told to 
“Come.” The teacher writes “Mary did 
something” on the blackboard. Tommy 
asks such questions as: 


“Did you throw the ball? Did you read 
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the book?” If he doesn’t get the right re- 
sponse after two trials, he asks “What did 
you do?” If he does happen to ask the 
correct question, he and the others in the 
class are greatly pleased. 

The question may vary. 

B. For teaching “What did you do?” 


The same procedure as for game A. This 
time each child performs an action. Don- 
ald comes from the hall. The teacher writes, 
“All the children did something,” on the 
blackboard. Donald asks each child “What 
did you do?” 

Then Donald may write on the black- 
board what such child has (Or 
all the children may go to the blackboard 
and write.) If Donald forgets, he must 
repeat the question “What did you do?” 
until he writes all the actions. 


done. 


C. For teaching “Did you see?” 


Rosemarie goes to the window and looks 
out. (This was on Lexington Avenue.) 
Each child may ask Rosemarie a ques- 
tion. These are some of the questions 


asked by a 2 A class: 


Did you see a man buy a newspaper? 
Did you see a sailor walking with a girl? 
Did you see a woman with a baby? 

Did you see a man riding in a car? 

Did you see a dog running? 

Did you see some girls going to school? 


D. For teaching “Where?” 


Ruth goes in the hall. Each member of 
the class may take a toy and hide it. The 
teacher must be watchful to see that toys 
are put in, under, or behind objects that 
are in their speech vocabulary. 

Ruth comes from the hall and asks each 
child in turn: “What toy did you take? 
Where is it?” 

The teacher may ask Ruth the questions 
this time: “What did Dick take? Where 
did he put it?” 

Miss Groht introduced the use of tiny 
toys in developing language principles. As 
the teacher tells the story, she manipulates 
the toys. This so fascinates the children 
that they get the story, hardly conscious 
of the fact they are lip reading. Here is an 
example of a story giving practice in the 
use of the word behind. 
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Before beginning the story, the teacher 
says “I’m going to tell you a story about 
a little dog named Tags” (letting some child 
write that name on the blackboard.) “Mor. 
ton, you make a village on the table,” giy. 
ing such directions as, 


Put a house on the table. 

Put a barn near the house. 

Put a store far away from the house. 
Put a school house near the store. 
Put a big tree behind the school. 


Put a church in the village. 

(If this is given as a reading story, the 
directions are written on the blackboard.) 

This is the story about Tags: 

“One day John went to the store with his 
John went in the store. Tags 
away. John looked for Tags. He 
looked behind the store but Tags wasn't 
there. He looked behind the school-house. 
Tags wasn’t there. He looked behind the 
big tree, but no Tags. Then John went 
home. He found Tags behind the barn.” 

After the story is told, the teacher may 
ask such questions as the following, before 
letting a child tell the story: 


Who went to the store one day? 
What happened to Tags? 

Did John look for Tags? 

Where did he look first? 

Then where did he look? 

Did he look behind the church? 
Where did John find Tags? 

Why do you think Tags went home? 
Who would like to tell the story? 


The Child Must Have a Mental Picture 


One of the most important things is to 
have the deaf child get a proper mental pic- 
ture of what the teacher is talking about. 
In order to do this, give the child as many 
and varied background experiences as po* 
sible. 

Later, when there is need for the exercise 
of this skill, check up through pantomime, 
pictures, questions and conversation, to se 
if the child has this correct mental picture. 
This skill is necessary for language, read- 
ing and lip reading. 

In the VoLta Review of June 1926, Miss 
Buell has written an interesting and help- 
ful article on “Word Pictures.” She says, 
“Every successful teacher of language com 
stantly appeals to the imagination of her 
pupils either consciously or unconsciously, 


dog Tags. 


ran 
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and every child who reads comprehending- 
jy and with enjoyment is able, through as- 
gciation of ideas, to visualize the scene of 
tion depicted upon the printed page. 
Some children have a natural gift for doing 
his, accompanied by the ability to express 
their own thoughts clearly. Others need 
gecial training in order that single words 
shall convey distinct and definite mental 
images and thus enable them to interpret 
crrectly the ideas of others expressed in 
written language.” 

A. Play Stories. 


A very good way for getting a mental 
picture is through “play” stories, which 
may be given as a reading story or through 
lip reading. 

Play you are an old man. Walk with a cane. 

Play you are roller-skating in the park. One 
skate comes off, and you fall. Get up, put on 
your skate and skate fast. 

Play your mother is sick. 

Put on her apron. 

Wash the dishes. 

Drop a cup on the floor and break it. 

Show it to your mother and say “I’m sorry.” 


B. Casual Lip Reading 


Another game for getting a mental pic- 
ture is through casual lip reading. Take 
about fifteen or twenty pictures, shuffle 
them and describe one, such as: 

“This is a picture of a sweet little girl. 
She is washing the dishes. She has on her 
mother’s apron. She is standing on a 
ladder.” 

Put the picture back in the pile of pic- 
tures. Then turn them around saying, “Is 
his the picture?” until the one described 
comes to the fore. The first child who 
sands up can come up and point as the 
ttacher says: “The girl is washing the 
dishes. Show me that. She is standing on 
aladder. Can you find the ladder?” etc. 
Then the teacher may ask such questions 
as: 
Where do you think the girl’s mother is? 
Do you think she is sick? 

Has she gone to market? 

Is the girl helping her mother? 

Will her mother be surprised? 


Do you help your mother at home? 
Can you wash the dishes? etc. 


C. A Memory Game. 
One picture may be shown to the class. 
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Then put it away in the closet, since the 
questions are asked in the past tense. (Let’s 
suppose the picture was the one of the boy 
in a red suit, sitting on the floor by the 
window. He is holding a black cat and 
both are looking at the fish in a globe.) 
The teacher may say, “I wonder if you 
remember all the things in the picture.” 


Was this a picture of ‘a boy or a girl? 
Where was the boy sitting? 

What color was his suit? 

What was he holding? 

What was the cat looking at? 

Do you think the cat wanted to eat the fish? 
Was the boy near a big box? 

What color was the cat? etc. 


D. The Adjective Game. 


This is a reading game, correlatéd with 
lip reading, for the teaching of is and are 
with adjectives. 

The pictures, large enough for all the 
class to see, are pasted on oak tag cards. 
The people are obviously sick, happy, dis- 
appointed, fat, thin, etc. The objects are 
obviously large, small, red, blue, broken, 
too big, etc. One picture at a time is put 
in the Plymouth Chart. 





| Adjectives 
: sick 
Picture | cues PEE hag 
| happy | 
| | too big | ete. 
| The woman | is | sick | 





The noun is put in the chart under the 
picture. 

The adjectives are written on small strips 
and placed to one side. 

The verbs is and are are placed on the 
ledge. 

The child looks at the picture, puts the 
verb after the word “woman,” and finds 
the adjective and places it by the verb to 
make a complete sentence. 

As a lip reading exercise, the pictures 
are placed on the ledge. 

The teacher says: “Who can find the pic- 
ture of the boy who is fat?” “Show me 
the picture of the plate that is broken,” etc. 

E. A Game Using “Has” and “Have.” 

A similar game is played to teach the 
meaning of has and have. Pictures cut 
from paper doll books or fashion books are 
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pasted on oak tag cards. Each person pic- 
tured has a different toy or object. The 
pictures are passed to the children and the 
teacher says, “Whose paper doll has a 
lollipop?” The child having that picture 
holds it up and says, “Mine.” Or the 
teacher may say, “A boy has a book. Who 
has that picture?” The child having it 
says “I.” (This is also used as a reading 
game or a language game.) 


F. Using the Present Participle. 


A number of pictures may be put on the 
ledge and the teacher may say: 

Show me the picture of the boy holding an 
airplane. 

Give Mary the picture of the little girl putting 
her doll to sleep, etc. 


Correlate Lip Reading with Reading 


Lip reading, as a class room tool, must 
be correlated with reading as it is with 
language, and the correlation should be 
begun as soon as the child knows a few 
words in lip reading. The adult person 
who becomes deaf and begins the study of 
lip reading has the background of language 
and the visual memory of words, and often 
one word will furnish the clue to his under- 
standing of the whole sentence. This visual 
correlation between the printed word and 
the spoken word is also an aid to the deaf 
child. 

For instance, a teacher wanted to teach 
the word “disappointed.” A news con- 
tribution by one of the children was: 
“Mother didn’t come to see me yesterday.” 

TEACHER: Why not? 

CuiLp: It rained. 

TEACHER: Were you disappointed? 
There was a blank look all around the class. 
The teacher said, “I’m going to write that 
word on the blackboard,” and she proceed- 
ed to look as disappointed as she knew the 
child must have felt. Numerous oppor- 
tunities came up for further use of the 
word, and the word was added to the list 
of reading pictures in the adjective game. 
It was not long before the children recog- 
nized the word on the lips and in reading. 
Proof that they understood it came when 
some of them began using it in their news. 

Stories such as the Three Bears, Little 
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Black Sambo, Red Riding Hood, The Gip. 
gerbread Boy, and others from well illy. 
trated reading books are told the childrey 
of even four or five years of age, through 
lip reading. The teacher tells the stoy 
and (after each page) she shows them th 
picture. They, like hearing children, like 
these stories read to them over and over 
They may dramatize the story, which js, 
good way to check up on comprehension, 

Later on when they are in a more a¢ 
vanced class, both lip reading and reading 
are employed in getting meaning from the 
printed page. 

1. The story is told the children through lip 
reading. 

Pictures are shown. 

Oral questions are asked. 
The teacher rewrites the story in more sim 
ple language, in chart form. 
The children match pictures with the writ 
ten page and put in slot provided. 
6. The story is dramatized from written direc 
tions. 
The children draw pictures to illustrate cer 
tain parts of the story. 

8. Written questions are given, to be answerel 

by Yes or No. 

It is important to remember that the 
child who is deaf must conserve his eye 
sight, for his eyes must not only be the in 
strument with which he sees but must sub 
stitute for his hearing also. Therefore the 
teacher must sit where the light falls direct 
ly on her face and the child must be a 
lowed to sit where he can best see. We 
who hear sometimes forget this importatl 
point in arranging the seating. 

Teaching small children is very fast 
nating. They want to talk and read and 
lip read, and would do so if they could 
Sometimes the teacher, in her eagerness 
have them learn, doesn’t give them ti 
enough to absorb and become familiar wil 
one principle before going on to anothe 
It is a long, hard pull for teacher and pt 
pil. It is amazing how patient the chi 
dren are; how absorbed they can becom 
in a task they like; how restless they a 
if they are not ready for something net. 
The skilled teacher builds what is net 
upon what is already familiar. She know 
when to continue and when to stop. 
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An Australian School in Wartime “* 


By J. H. BurcHETT 


in charge of schools and children’s 

institutions situated on or near the 
Australian coast, were faced with a grave 
responsibility—the care and protection of 
their charges during probable enemy air- 
raids, or even invasion. The rapid south- 
erly advance of the Japanese at that time 
made this more than a possibility, and so 
steps had to be taken to prepare for the 
emergency. Evacuation to safer areas ap- 
peared the only solution and so plans were 
prepared. Finding institution authorities in 
this frame of mind, the Federal Govern- 
ment, confronted with the housing of ever- 
increasing military personnel, Australian 
and Allied, was quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity so offered of acquiring buildings 
which it considered suited to its purpose. 
The result was that at short notice many 
institutions were asked to put their evacua- 
tion plans into immediate effect. 

The Victorian Deaf & Dumb Institution, 
which is situated in Victoria’s capital city, 
Melbourne, removed early in 1942 to 
Marysville, a mountain holiday resort, safe 
but remote. Fortunately our worst fears 
were never realized, and thanks to the 
bravery of our forces and that of our Al- 
lies, the tide of war began to recede from 
our northern shores toward the end of our 
first year of exile. However, it was not 
until this year of 1944 that we were able to 
resume school in Melbourne, which we did 
with great thankfulness on February 7th. 

At Marysville we were accommodated in 
two guest houses. One housed the admin- 
istrative offices, school, kitchen, dining- and 
recreation-rooms, and the girls’ dormi- 
tories. The boys slept in another but much 
smaller house. Each place possessed a 
swimming-pool and tennis courts. 

It was soon discovered that guest houses, 
sketchily built for summer visitors, are not 
ideal buildings for residential schools. Bed- 
rooms do not lend themselves readily for 
conversion to school rooms, and the rigors 


[in charg the end of 1941, authorities 





By courtesy of the Australian Legation 


A FRIENDLY WOMBAT AT THE SIR COLIN 
MACKENZIE SANCTUARY, HEALESVILLE, VIC- 
TORIA, AUSTRALIA. THE WOMBAT IS A PIG- 
LIKE ANIMAL, THICKSET, AND WITH A SHORT 
NECK, BROAD HEAD, VERY SHORT THICK 
LIMBS, AND RUDIMENTARY TAIL. IT IS A 
NOCTURNAL CEATURE, SPENDING ITS DAY 
IN BURROWS, AND EMERGING AT NIGHT TO 
SEEK ITS FOOD OF GRASS, HERBAGE AND 
ROOTS. 


of the winter climate found out many weak- 
nesses in roof construction and plumbing. 
Many nights during the first winter the 
electricity failed entirely, as the supply was 
“home grown.” The generator was driven 
by water which was conveyed through a 
channel passing along a mountain side. A 
fallen tree or a too inquisitive wombat 
would often be the cause of a break-away 
in the channel, with a consequent dimming 
of our lights or even a complete black-out. 

During the midwinter months of June 
and July of that first year two feet of rain 
fell. For six weeks during that period, the 
children were unable to go out of doors at 


recess. However, Marysville had its com- 
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By courtesy of the Australian Legation | 


A “BUSHLAND” VISTA IN AUSTRALIA. A TYPICAL GLIMPSE OF EUCALYPTS IN THE 
MOUNTAIN RANGES NEAR MELBOURNE. 


pensations; early summer and autumn gave 
us weeks of perfect weather when it was a 
pleasure to be in such delightful surround- 
ings. From the children’s point of view 
all was not on the debit side. Those who 
had lived all their lives in the closely popu- 


lated areas of a city of a million inhabitants | 
received much benefit from the fresh moun | 
tain air. We were in the centre of Vic 
toria’s timber industry, for Marysville is 
noted for its forests of eucalypts, giants of 
which tower heavenward up to 300 feet. 
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By courtesy of the Australian Legation 


Legation 
° PERHAPS THE BEST KNOWN OF AUSTRALIA’S UNIQUE ANIMALS IS THE- KANGAROO, WHICH, 


THE | WITH THE EMU, SUPPORTS THE COAT OF ARMS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


Qn their excursions into the “bush” the sizes for commercial purposes. These out- 
children saw many of these felled, cut into ings and walks along the forest tracks never 
moul | 40 foot lengths, and hauled through the for- ceased to interest, and provided the teach- 


bitants 
* | e e . ° 

f Vie | est by tractors to motor trucks which in ers with wonderful material for natural and 

turn conveyed the logs to the mills. There interesting language teaching. The chil- 

they saw them cut into timber of varying (Continued on page 544) 
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Silence Can Be Golden 


By Jane Barrett CHAUVENET 


YEAR ago, I would have felt that I 
A was trespassing in a world where I 

was not welcome. My gestures of 
friendliness would have been clumsy, be- 
cause of lack of understanding. Certainly, 
I should never have possessed courage to 
write to a publication for the deaf. 

I was stimulated by the contents of the 
first copy of THE Vouta Review that I saw, 
and read the contributions with keen inter- 
With the turning of each page, I 
gained a richer insight into the problems 
faced and conquered by those whom deaf- 
ness handicaps. 

Deaf people have always intrigued me 
because they were “different.” But differ- 
ence sets up prejudice and fear—not the 
basis, certainly, for the ripening of friend- 
ships. Mr. Simon, in his story of college 
experiences,* mentions my husband and 
first deaf friend, Russell Chauvenet. It was 
through Russell that I learned not to have 
undue regard for deafness nor allow my- 
self to develop self consciousness in my re- 
lationship with those who had suffered loss 
of hearing. 

Having had no experience in associating 
with deaf people prior to meeting Russell, 
I wondered if it would be possible for us 
to make a success of marriage. We tried to 
face honestly all possible obstacles to our 
marriage and to estimate our ability to 
surmount them. It was necessary to con- 
sider not only the compatability of our 
natures, but also, our willingness to in- 
corporate silence and sound. 

We had no wish to bring alteration into 
each other’s lives—rather, we wished to 
add to them. This could best be done by 
permitting individual pursuit of hobbies 
and pleasures with a common background 
of interest in our separate activities. Then, 
too, the combining of ideas—“what we 
could do together”—added zest to our 


est. 


*Life and Deaf and College Days, Russell Chau- 
venet, VouTA REviEW, Dec., 1943, p. 679. Going to 
College, Arthur Simon, July, 1944, p. 391. 


plans. No one would deliberately wish 
away the faculty of hearing, but once such 
a catastrophe has struck, all hope need not 
be abandoned. Indeed, I am convinced 
that in many cases, such an occurrence 
tends to drive the individual beyond his 
former aspirations either mentally or physi- 
cally or both. 

With Russell Chauvenet, I soon dis. 
covered it to be a case of “both.” Russell 
far outstrips any of my acquaintances in 
diversity and achievement of physical skill, 
He has mastered sports with an amazing in. 
tensity. This presented something new and 
interesting to me. My athletic achievements 
have always been “sloppy” and few in num- 
ber. I was amazed, as I am continually 
being amazed by the way in which my hus- 
band has fought his way through the pit- 
falls of the silent world to find laughter and 
life very much his own. Intellectually, he 
has “bullied” his mind until it is a veritable 
storehouse of interest. .I do not believe that 
Russell ever suffers long periods of bore- 
dom—life proves too interesting for him. 
This interest soon communicates itself to 
others, and he can often be the center of in- 
terest in a roomful of people. 

For the loss of one ability, my husband 
has gained tenfold in other ways. He is 
mature beyond his years, and his judg: 
ments of people and circumstances prove 
usually correct. Russell reduces everything 
to a common denominator. He is not 
afraid to be himself and flattery is not part 
of his make-up. My husband gives of him 
self in his associations with people. A yeat 
ago, he entered war work with a large 
chemical company, the first deaf chemist 
to be employed there. The company has 
been pleased by the interest and attention 
which he has applied to his work. He is a 
member of his departmental softball team 
and is considered a “regular fellow” by the 
men he works with. 

All this is only to prove that I do not 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Abraham Farrar, 1861-1944 


By F. Ince-Jones 
Reprinted from the Teacher of the Deaf, June, 1944 


HE death of Mr. A. Farrar, on May 

14th, at the age of 83, is like the re- 

moval of a landmark. For more than 
two generations, he has been remembered 
as the first deaf man in this country to 
gain academic distinction, and a conspic- 
uous example of a well educated deaf man. 
By his work and example he has rendered 
peculiar service. He lived his own life 
among hearing people, but never ceased to 
take an interest in the problems of the deaf 
and their education, and to help, when it 
was within his power, toward their solu- 
tion. 

Born in Leeds in 1861, the son of a coun- 
try gentleman, he became totally deaf at the 
age of three as the result of scarlet fever. 
In the period before his education started 
at the age of seven, he lost all his speech, 
so it was a little deaf and dumb boy who 
went to Northampton to be taught by the 
Rev. Thomas Arnold. Farrar, soon joined 
by others, was, indeed, the beginning of 
the Northampton School. 

He proved an apt pupil. Just before he 
was sixteen, he passed the Cambridge Jun- 
ior Local Examination and some years later 
he matriculated at the University of Lon- 
don, taking as some of his subjects: Latin, 
Greek, French and Mathematics. Many 
eminent men, including the Prince of 
Wales, were personally interested in his 
success, which was without precedent. 


He became a good speaker, for, though 
his speech was rather monotonous, owing 
to lack of rhythm and similarity of vowel 
sounds, his consonants were so carefully 
pronounced that he was always intelligible, 
and he was a good lip reader. 

After matriculation, he was trained as an 
architect and surveyor at Northampton, but 
did not practice in his profession for more 
than a few years. Possessed of adequate 
means, he devoted himself to reading, writ- 
ing and research. He was keenly interested 


in science, especially geology, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Geological Society. 

His command of language was remark- 
able. This is well illustrated in the long 
Historical Introduction, written by him in 
1890 for the translation made by Mr. H. N. 
Dixon of Bonet’s “The Art of Teaching 
Mutes to Speak,” the earliest work on this 
subject, originally published in 1620. This 
Introduction was the fruit of months of re- 
search, which included study in the Na- 
tional Library at Madrid. 

Farrar’s interest in the historical side of 
the education of the deaf was aroused at 
the time he was assisting Arnold in pre- 
paring his Manual for Teachers, published 
in 1888. This work, though erudite and 
very valuable, was long—in two volumes— 
and for a text book not well arranged. Af- 
ter Arnold’s death, the College of Teachers 
of the Deaf asked Farrar to prepare a new 
edition. He practically re-wrote and re- 
arranged it, while retaining all essentials. 
Farrar’s “Arnold,” first published in 1901, 
has been a text book of outstanding merit, 
and after more than forty years is still used 
by teachers of the deaf all over the world. 

For forty years he occupied himself 
painstakingly in collecting books dealing 
with the deaf and their education. Ulti- 
mately he presented the unique collection 
to the Library for Deaf Education at the 
University of Manchester. 

Farrar was a strong believer in speech 
and lip reading for the deaf, maintaining 
that, when supplemented if necessary by 
writing, it was not only the best means of 
communication, but was of psychological 
importance as a great aid to clear thought 
and of educational value. He never used 
signs, and rarely finger spelling. 

He was a shrewd but kindly man, always 
anxious to be of service. He married some- 
what late in life and his wife died some 
years ago. To the end, he was keenly in- 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock * 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.iTTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories Mrs, 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note the reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welecomed.—Eb. 


Chapter V 
(Continued ) 


ARLY the next morning, Lisbeth led 
kK the small animals across the moun- 

tain pasture. They were to be her 
care, from now to the end of the summer. 
She did not have to carry a lunch bag now, 
because she was to have her dinner every 
noon at the Sae-ter hut. 

The sunshine was very bright. The cows 
had been turned loose and were walking in 
a single line along the nearest cow-path. 
The leader’s bell rang sharply and clearly. 
Its tone mingled with the other sounds 
from the near-by sae-ters. Now and then, 
the tinkling of the smaller bells could be 
heard amid the deep tones of the cow-bells. 

This was the first day that Lisbeth Long- 
frock was to do her own work, all by her- 
self. The milk-maid told her not to go 
very far this first day, because she might 
find it hard to find the way back- again. 
She must listen to the other herders and 
keep near them. She did not know whether 
the other herders were girls or boys. 

As she went away from the hut, she 
looked back now and again, to be sure 
of the way she had come. She did not 
want to lose sight of the hut. But the ani- 
mals wandered off in the distance and she 
had to follow them, so as not to lose them. 
After a while, she could not see the hut at 
all. All around her was the waste land of 
hill and marsh and far away mountain 
peaks. How big everything was, and how 
silent! Not a sound could be heard but 
the tinkling of the bells. Up here, she 
could not even hear the rushing of the 
river. 

*Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 


Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


Suddenly she felt so alone, that she 
thought she must touch some living crea- 
ture. She went in among the flock and 
patted the necks of some of the animals. 
The bell-goat became jealous. She pushed 
the others out of the way, and rubbed 
against Lisbeth. 

All at once there came a call, “Hoi-oh! 
Hoi-oh!” It was so loud and clear, that 
the sound echoed round the mountains 
again and again. The goats lifted their 
ears and Lisbeth held her breath, listening. 
She had not expected the call, and did not 
know from which direction it came. It 
had seemed to be quite near, but because 
of the echoes it seemed to come from all 
directions at once. 

“Hoi-oh! Hoi-oh!” This time the call 
was louder. Then she heard several bells, 
and saw a large flock of sheep and goats 
come straggling (one by one) over the 
crest (top) of the hill. She decided that 
the call must have come from the other 
herders. She saw two straw hats rise above 
the hill. Then two tall boys seemed to 
grow right out of the hill-top. The boys 
were about as big as her brother, Jacob. 
Lisbeth felt so shy that she hid behind a 
bush. The boys shaded their eyes with 
their hands, and looked down from the top 
of the hill. 

“Hoi-oh! Hoi-oh!” they called, and lis- 
tened. 

Then, “Hoi-oh!” No answer. All was 
still. Then one of the boys called out: 
“Oh, you boy from Ho-el, don’t you hear? 

If you have courage, 

We ask you to appear.” 

They stood there a while, watching. 
Then they ran forward and turned somer- 
saults, and ran down the hill toward her, 
calling and shouting. Again they stopped 
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and listened, as if they did not know what 

to do. 

“Hoi-oh! Hoi-oh!” Again came the call. 
“If you hide behind bush or stone, 

Come out, and show there’s marrow 
(strength) in your bone!” (show 
you're not afraid). ‘ 

They came to the bottom of the hill, 
where Lisbeth’s flock was, and looked 
around. No one was to be seen. They 
thought that the new herder from Ho-el 
must be very careless, to leave his flock 
the very first day. They thought they 
would like to know him. Perhaps he had 
heard of their bathing place in the Marsh! 
Perhaps he was there even now! They de- 
cided to teach the fellow a lesson. They 
would take his animals with them and go 
to the bathing place, themselves. But first 
they would give another call. Perhaps he 
would hear them, if he wasn’t too far 
away, and if they called loudly. 

“Hoi-oh! Hoi-oh!” From far away the 
echo came back, in softer tones. When 
the echo had died away, they heard a small 
clear voice say, “Hoi-oh!” It seemed quite 
near. It was Lisbeth. She had heard them 
say that they would take the flock away 
with them. So she thought she had better 
let them know that she was near. Lisbeth 
was very shy. 

_ The boys were very much surprised. 

They stood still. Up from behind a bush, 

there rose up a little hill-woman. She wore 

a long frock, and a plaid kerchief around 

her head. She had large eyes, and seemed 

very bashful. 

Well! So it was a girl that they had 
been saying rhymes to! At first they 
looked rather foolish, then disappointed, 
and then angry. To have a girl for a herder 
at Ho-el Sae-ter was not going to be any 
fun. What sort of comrade would she be, 
they would like to know! If she only were 
a little bigger, they could have fun chas- 
ing her and teasing her. But this little 
midget! They couldn’t waste time on her. 
They decided to ask her if another herder 
was to come later. 

Then they would let her alone. They 
could get along by themselves this summer. 
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They decided to frighten her a little, so 
that she would stay away from them, and 
not bother them. They came over to her, 
and stood with their hands deep in their 
pockets, like big boys usually do. One of 
them said, “Are you to be the herder at 
Ho-el Sae-ter this summer?” 

“Yes, Kjer-sti Ho-el asked me to,” an- 
swered Lisbeth. She wanted to explain a 
little. 

“What is your name?” 

“Lisbeth. Jacob calls me Long-frock.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Peer-out.” 

“Are you Jacob Peer-out’s sister?” 

“Yes, I am his sister,” Lisbeth replied 
eagerly. 

“What a shame that Jacob could not be 
the herder! We went to school with him 
last winter. This is no place for young 
ones like you, up here!” The boy who 
spoke waited for her to answer. But she 
did not know what to say, so she said 
nothing. 

Finally he went on, “Well, we only want 
to say, I am Ole (O-lee) Hag-sett, and that 
fellow over there is Peter Lunde (Loon-da). 
You will have to keep out of our way. You 
must not come a single step past the line, 
which runs from the Marsh (wetground) 
down to the Pointing Stump (broken tree). 
That is near the Hag-sett cow-path. If you 
let your animals graze past that line, your 
brother Jacob will get a beating which 
you ought to get right now!” 

Lisbeth was very much frightened, and 
her mouth began to tremble. Then the 
other boy said, “Yes, but Jacob is stronger 
than you are, O-le!” 

“You just wait and see how strong I am! 
I shall train myself. You will see!” He 
turned a hand-spring to prove it. 

“Now you know what I will do to 
Jacob! So be careful what you do! Now 
we boys are going up to the Marsh to 
bathe. Hoi-oh!” Shouting and calling, 
they went up over the hill. At the top 
they looked back, and then they looked at 
one another. Lisbeth Long-frock was still 
standing where they had left her, and she 
was crying! 
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She felt very small and alone, as she 
stood there. She wondered if she had a 
friend in the whole world. She certainly 
didn’t want to do anything that would 
hurt Jacob. If she only knew where she 


was not supposed to go! If she only knew 


where the Pointing Stump was! Or the 
Marsh! But she had not the faintest idea 
where any of these places were. All she 


could do, was to stay with the animals, 
and find out later about them. 

After a while, she heard the bells of the 
boys’ flocks again. She became so fright- 
ened that she chased her animals off in an- 
other direction. But as she turned to go 
with them, she saw the boys far down the 
marsh. They were running and playing 
leap-frog in the sunshine, beside a pond. 
They had let their flocks stray from them. 

Lisbeth did not want to make them more 
angry with her, or to get them into trouble. 
But surely she must do something to get 
their flocks together. She knew that they 
would have trouble at home, if they should 
return without their flocks. The boys were 
too big to forget their work. She decided 
to take care of their flocks for a while, 
herself. 

So she went to work, gathering the ani- 
mals together. Now and then she jumped 
up on a tiny hill, to see if the boys were 
through playing and ready to come back 
to their herds. But they seemed to have 
forgotten everything but their game. 

At last she saw that they stood suddenly 
still. They seemed to be listening and 
looking in all directions. They began to 
put on their clothes in great haste (quick- 
ly), and then they started off on a run for 
the other side of the marsh. Now and then 
they would stop to listen, and then run on 
again. They were so far away, that there 
was no use to call to them. 

When they had reached a small hill on 
the other side of the marsh, they ran to the 
top and again looked in all directions for 
a long time. Then they came back across 
the marsh, as fast as their legs would carry 
them, straight toward the place where Lis- 
beth was standing. As they came nearer, 


Lisbeth thought that she should give the 
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sheep-herder’s call. For the flocks were 
now on the other side of the hill, and could 
not be seen by the boys. They would not 
be able to hear the bells either. Her first 
call was too weak to be heard, but the sec. 
ond was stronger. The boys stopped and 
answered. 

She called again, “Hoi-oh!” Then the 
boys came up the hill. They did not know 
what to say to her. They felt rather foolish 
to have to ask questions of such a “young 
one.” But there was nothing else to do. 

“Have you seen our animals?” they 
asked. Lisbeth looked at them, as if to 
say, “Please do not be mean to me!” But 
aloud she replied, “They are over there at 
the foot of the hill. I have been taking 
care of them. But please do not give Jacob 
a beating.” They seemed to be ashamed. 
But they had to say something, so O-le 
said, “Oh well, we will let him alone, this 
time.” 

When Lisbeth went out to fasten the gate 
of the fold (yard) that evening, Peter Lun. 
de stood outside the fence. 

“You haven’t got a stray sheep here, 
have you?” he asked. 

“T haven’t counted them yet. But I don't 
think so,” answered Lisbeth. 

“Well, perhaps I did not count mine 
right,” said Peter. They stood, looking 
shyly at one another for a while. At last 
Peter spoke, “Lisbeth, I want to say, you 
may take your flock wherever we take ours. 
And you may come to our pond, too. | 
think O-le will behave all right. If he 
doesn’t, well I guess I can thrash him, if 
you say so.” 

“T’ll be glad to come with you,” said 
Lisbeth. 

“T’ll come for you to-morrow morning, 
back of the hill,” said Peter. Lisbeth did 
not get a chance to say any more, because 
Peter ran off like a flash of lightning. He 
had seen O-le coming in the distance. 

O-le came walking slowly past the gate. 
He had his hands in his pockets and he 
was looking at the ground. Finally he 
looked up and asked, “You haven’t seen 
any lost sheep around here, have you?” 


(Continued on page 538) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Excerpts from Letters Exchanged among Members of the 
Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club 


A Nursery School for the Deaf 
Susan, three, attended the Lexington 
School for the Deaf last year. 


ONG before I had heard of the Volta 
¥ Bureau, the first piece of writing 
that I saw on the subject of deafness 
was Mrs. Work’s article, “Is the Baby 
Deaf?” in which she described so poignant- 
ly the discovery of Johnita’s deafness and 
the steps she took to overcome the handi- 
cap. Later, I read about Johnita in the 
VoLta REVIEW, but it was some time before 
I realized that they were one and the same. 
I appreciate the suggestion about put- 
ting things in different ways when I talk to 
Susan. I am so anxious to make her un- 
derstand that I have been keeping my lan- 
guage too simplified. She generally seizes 
upon the salient word and does not pay 
attention to the rest, being, like most chil- 
drenn, impatient to be doing something 
rather than just talk about it. 

Mrs. Le P., I made haste to meet Miss 
H., the teacher at our school who worked 
with Elizabeth last summer, and it was in- 
teresting to hear about you from first hand. 
Miss H. said that Elizabeth was almost 
without exception the best lip reader that 
she had ever met, and she inferred that 
Elizabeth’s mother must be a very extra- 
ordinary teacher. She also told about her 
final success in getting Elizabeth to achieve 
a good k. It is an inspiration to hear how 
well Elizabeth is doing. I couldn’t resist 
the temptation of sharing this letter with 
another mother at the school, and she was 
equally thrilled by it. 

Thank you all for your good advice on 
dealing with the traffic problem. I feel 
now that Susie will be able to appreciate 
its dangers.- A while ago, when she kept 
insisting on pulling up a chair to the stove 
and “cooking,” I decided to make her 
aware of the painful results of promiscuous 
handling of pots and pans. So, deliberately, 


I took her hand and placed it on the edge 
of a hot kettle. She gave me an “Qh, 
Mummy, how could you be so stupid” look, 
and unhesitatingly reached for the pot 
holder! 

The Lexington Avenue School is a large 
residential school, with every type of child 
among the pupils. Yet in spite of its size 
there is the most extraordinary atmosphere 
of a family. In the shortest possible time, 
one becomes acquainted with everyone, 
from the superintendent to the cook, and 
one and all are interested in all phases of 
school life. The school is well equipped. 
There are hearing aids in every classroom, 
and they are used daily with great satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment on the part of the 
majority of the pupils, even those who are 
severely deaf. The classes are small, and 
in the primary department, while one child 
is having individual work with the teacher, 
the others sit at their desks or tables en- 
gaged in some form of constructive activ- 
ity. The children have been conditioned 
from the start to work independently and 
do so with interest and concentration. 

There are about 18 children in the nur- 
sery, which is a very large room with 
a southern exposure and plenty of windows. 
There is an abundance of material, both 
for group motor activity—blocks, tricycles, 
express wagons, etc.—and for individual 
work to develop coordination and patience, 
such as small puzzles, peg games, etc. There 
is also very enticing doll material, bathin- 
ette, ironing board, and even a shoe shine 
outfit. Each child has daily periods for 
intensive individual lip reading and speech 
work and practice with the hearing aids. 
The speech work is given by the tactile, 
visual and auditory method evolved by 
Miss Mary New, and so adequately de- 
scribed by her in the VoLta Review. (Oc- 
tober, 1940, and March and April, 1942.) 
This year, a new feature has been added. 
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A mother at the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles drew pictures of five little boys 
and girls making the vowel sounds 4, é, 0, 
a, 6. There are copies of these pictures all 
around the walls of the nursery, and each 
child is given a set to take home. The 
teacher introduces the pictures by making 
the sounds with the child’s hands on her 
face. Later, the child learns from touch 
to reproduce the sound, and finally will 
recall it when he is shown the picture. It 
is quite a sight to watch the children giv- 
ing lessons to one another, pointing to the 
faces on the walls and giving voiced imita- 
These faces appeal to the children 
greatly, and help to make a game of the 
practice on the fundamental vowel sounds. 
Susie seems to consider all the little girls 
in the pictures her special friends, and she 
takes them to bed with her every night. 

We are really very pleased with Susan’s 
progress. She seems to be able to under- 
stand a good deal of what we say, and has 
begun to associate using her voice in con- 
junction with shaping the words on her 
lips. She gives the breath sounds of p, wh, 
f and the sounds of the five vowels listed. 
She also stars on m and n and gives them 
in a very sweet childish voice. I think she 
has been very happy this past winter, with 
a minimum of emotional upsets due to frus- 
tration. She can almost always make her- 
self understand by us, sometimes by saying 
the word silently, sometimes by very graph- 
ic, spontaneous gestures and pantomime. 
If she is talking about something within her 
vocabulary, I try to encourage her to shape 
the words, but otherwise I just let it go and 
show her that I understand. 


Mrs. G. P., New York. 
A Letter from a Teacher 


tions. 


All of you mothers seem to have an in- 
terested, healthy outlook about the prob- 
lems that you face. I think you should 
compare the improvement that is made over 
a considerable length of time—that is, think 
of what your children can do now as com- 
pared with what they could say and lip 
read a year ago. I think that all of us 
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who deal with handicapped children are 
apt to compare achievements within too 
short a span. 

Someone asked about deafness in con. 
nection with tooth decay. Good teeth seem 
to be related to diet, chemicals in drinking 
water, and dental care. None of the Work 
children, the oldest of whom graduates 
from college this year, has ever suffered a 
toothache or even sat in a dentist’s chair, 
Johnita had to be taught “dentist” from 
pictures. I believe the reason is the chem. 
ical content of their drinking water. The 
Mexican children who have lived near the 
ranch for some years all have beautiful 
teeth, and their diet certainly isn’t the best 
for building strong teeth. 

I have been interested in the accounts of 
different schools. It is funny how, to some 
people, an imposing school building is sup- 
posed to solve all educational problems. | 
have seen some beautiful structures staffed 
by poor teachers, and again I have seen 
some wonderful teaching in poor surround. 
ings. I still think that all the equipment 
a teacher really needs is a child. The only 
exception is that, in the case of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, she needs a child 
and a hearing aid. 


Rephrasing Books for a Deaf Child 


Johnita has never until just recently had 
an inner urge to read, and we have found 
it very difficult to provide reading mate: 
rial on the right interest level but stil 
within her reading ability. When Mr 
W. and I visited the California School for 
the Deaf last year, we noticed some mimeo 
graphed books with familiar titles: The Call 
of the Wild, Westward Ho, etc. These 
books had been re-written by members of 
a WPA project and were on the vocabulary 
level of the children at the state school. 
It seemed a good idea, and I decided to 
rewrite some books for Johnita. So we 
started with A Christmas Carol. I began 
in October, and rewrote enough to present 
only two or three typewritten sheets to 
Johnita at a time. They were kept in 4 
loose leaf folder. The first page had the 
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name of the story and the author. The 
next page had a list of characters: 

W hat Kind of: 


Characters 
(Names of People) 
Ebenezer Scrooge 


A miser—mean, cruel. 
Johnita entered those in the order of their 
appearance in the book. The next page was 
for new words that she listed as she read: 

A miser—a man who keeps his money and will 
not spend it. 

Every day’s lessons had _ typewritten 
questions relative to the story, which 
Johnita answered. And do you know, she 
loved it! We used fifteen to twenty min- 
utes every morning for that reading. She 
would hurry through her other work to be 
sure to have time for it. And she went 
around =saying, “Bah! Humbug!” 
weeks. The original work was open be- 
fore us as we read the typewritten pages, 
and frequently she would spot the corre- 
sponding passages. The pictures in the 
book were pored over, and she drew some 
of them for her own book. A Christmas 
Carol required 100 typewritten pages and 
over 200 questions, all of which were done 
painlessty. It was finished just before 
Christmas. Johnita bound all the pages 
wih a bright paper cover, and has both 
books on her own book shelf now. 

Johnita herself chose the book for the next 
rewrite—T' om Sawyer. She thoroughly en- 
joyed that, and sometimes she would laugh 
s0 at Tom’s pranks she would have to stop 
reading for a while. “I think Tom Sawyer 
is like me,” she said one day. And she’s 
almost right. One day when she tried to 
fool me over some work she was supposed 
to be doing, and I stopped her, she said: 

“You are not like Aunt Polly!” 

The pleasure that she derived from read- 
ing stimulating material has shown imme- 
diate effect in her desire to read other ma- 
terial. She devoured an attractive fourth 
grade reader in one evening. Mrs. W. 
says: 

“I have always wanted her to read. Now 
[have trouble getting her to bed.. A moth- 
er just can’t win.” 

Miss C. G. (a teacher), CALIFORNIA. 


for 





PATSY, SIX YEARS OLD 


A Little Canadian Girl 


Patsy, just six, has attended the British 
Columbia School for the Deaf one year. 

I was so glad when the roundabout ar- 
rived. I had been watching the mail for 
several weeks, as I was sure it would be 
here soon. The letters are so interesting 
that I could hardly finish my work before 
I sat down to read them. 

We are delighted with Patsy’s progress. 
She is attending the government school for 
the deaf. She talks a lot more than she 
did, and can pronounce many more words. 
She picks up many words through lip 
reading, and when she says these words 
the sounds are not always correct, and she 
slurs the ends of words, though she can 
say most words plainly if helped. She 
wants to write new words all the time, and 
I believe that when she learns to connect 
the sound with the word as it is written 
phonetically she will be ‘able to speak more 
plainly. 

She makes mistakes, of course, and can- 
not always convey the idea she wishes to 
get over. For instance, she came home 
the other day and told me about her play- 
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mate. Elvira, who was crying. She wrote 
“Elvira—car,” and I thought Elvira had 
been hit by a car; but I found out that 
Elvira had lost her car tickets and had 
thought she could not get home, so had 
been very upset. 

Even if our government schools are not 
all that they should be, they are a great 
Many parents of deaf 
children cannot give the time for special 


help to some of us. 


work, and haven’t the money for private 
lessons or special courses, so they must 
depend on the government schools to get an 
education for their children. The children 
are certainly better off than they would 
be if they tried to attend school with nor- 
mally hearing children. Anyhow, even with 
these schools to send their children to, the 
parents don’t do all they should themselves. 
Patsy’s teacher tells me that some of her 
pupils come back after the holidays unable 
to remember any of the things they learned 
the year before, because nobody has helped 
them during the vacation. 


Patsy has some hearing, but we do not 
know how much. She has had an audiom- 
eter test, but they test the children three 
times before they report on the results of 
the test. Patsy writes many words from 
dictation when she is at home, and con- 
sidering that she could not even write her 
own name when she went to school in the 
fall, | think she is doing well. Before she 
went to school, although I tried to work 
with her, I found it difficult to get her to 
work regularly, as she would not settle 
Now she will let me help her, 
and we play school together with much 
pleasure, so I appreciate the results of the 
school discipline. 


down to it. 


Patsy has a new baby brother, David, 
nine weeks old tomorrow. Larry, my other 
Patsy is certainly a help 
now. especially with Larry, and she goes 
with Daddy and Larry to the summer cot- 
tage where Daddy has been making some 
repairs. She sets the table for their lunch, 
gets the picnic lunch ready and washes the 
dishes, then sweeps out the rooms. We are 
very pleased that she is so self reliant, for 


boy, is three. 
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it will be of great help to her when she 
grows up. 

I am still very much a beginner in ed 
cating our young daughter. Although 
had a private teacher for her for a whib 
and got a start along good lines, it wag 
not until a year ago that I really delved 
into things. I heard about the Tracy Clinig 
in California, and through Mrs. Tracy ]) 
made contact with the Volta Bureau and 
this most interesting roundabout. I have 
enrolled in the Tracy correspondence, 
course, and have been reading books from 
the library. I wonder why there is such 
a strong trend toward the sign language, 
I can understand that it is an easier form 
of communication among the deaf, but it 
sets them apart. I would say a very great 
effort should be made to teach a deaf child 
speech. My brother has two deaf workers 
in his shop at the shipyards. He says 
neither of them will speak, though the men 
encourage them in every way, and as soon 
as the men knew they could talk, they made 
them ask for the things they wanted, and 
at least say “Good morning.” Jack laughed 
when he said that the deaf men never seem 
to carry a pencil or pad, but borrow a pen. 
cil and write on a cigarette carton or the 
wall or anything handy. 

Mrs. B. C., VANCOUVER, CANADA. 


“Bridging the Gulf” 


Elizabeth, seven, has had private lessons 
in lip reading and speech. She attends the 
local public school. 


That problem of how to bridge the gulf 
between hearing and deaf children is a big 
one. No doubt it is especially complicated 
in the case of a large school group; yet! 
think that each of us mothers can do 4 
great deal in her own way with her individ- 
ual children. It seems to boil down to the 
question of making the education of the 
deaf approximate that of hearing children 
as closely as possible, and of keeping them 
with hearing children their own age as far 
as this can be worked out. 

I was struck with what Mrs. M. 
about our tendency to worry over certail 


said 
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ELIZABETH AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER 
AND SISTER. 


problems as belonging to the deaf when, 
as a matter of fact, they are common to 
most children. I have been worrying a 
little over the rate at which Elizabeth is 
reading, wondering if she really under- 
stands all the words. Yesterday I went up 
to the school and mentioned this to the 
teacher, and she said that none of the 
youngsters could actually define all the 
words they read, and that some of their 
reading is for a general grasp of meaning 
rather than detailed accuracy. She is satis- 
fed that Beth comprehends what she reads, 
and as I go over all her lessons at home 
and check on them, I don’t believe she 
will get many misconceptions. 

The thought occurs to me that perhaps 
we are timid in training deaf children, 
and are apt to underrate their capacities. 
lam sure that if I had foreseen all the sub- 
ject matter that would be covered in the 
primary class at school this year, I should 
have hesitated very much to send Beth, 
and perhaps would have made some other 
decision. They have several large projects. 
such as building a rabbit hutch, and learn- 
ing about the lumber and tools used, and 
keeping a rabbit, for which the children 
tare, taking turns to clean the hutch and 
feed the rabbit. They built and furnished 
adoll’s house, down to the last table cloth 
and lampshade, learning all the vocabulary 
involved. They made gardens in window 
boxes, with about twenty flowering plants, 
of which they learned the names and for 
which they care themselves. They learned 
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something of the life and habits of the 
Eskimo people, acquiring a large vocabu- 
lary, including such words as igloo, seal 
skins, dog sled, etc. 

Beth can draw pictures of all these upon 
demand. She has read several stories of 
Eskimo life, which she seems to understand 
very well. Current projects are life in Hol- 
land and telling the time. When I went up 
to school yesterday, the classroom was full 
of Dutch pictures, windmills, wooden shoes 
and cheeses, with a lively little village scene 
depicted upon the sand table, and the chil- 
dren learning a clog dance. If saturation 
can do it, they certainly will know a lot 
about Holland before the project is fin- 
ished. 

Beth knows all of the vocabulary in- 
volved, and can read all of the charts on 
the walls, telling about the various aspects 
of Dutch life, and she has read a few stories 
about it. She loves it all. At present the 
stories in her readers deal with the migra- 
tion and nesting habits of birds, and the 
hibernation of animals, etc., so there is 
another large field of information opening 
to her. It seems a tall order, and yet I feel 
satisfied that she is getting as much, or 
almost as much, as the hearing children 
in her class. In any case, it is a first intro- 
duction to all these subjects, and she can 
come back to them again through her read- 
ing and enlarge and clarify her ideas. 


Incidentally, reading is not a problem 
with Beth. She takes to it like a duck to 
water, and loves nothing better than to 
crawl into a corner with a book. She is 
very good about interrupting herself to 
come and ask me about new words. At 
school, the class is divided into three sec- 
tions according to reading ability, and she 
is in the top third, progressing much more 
rapidly than the other two thirds of the 
youngsters. She turned out to be no prod- 
igy in arithmetic, but with some help from 
her Daddy and me manages to keep up 
with the others. She counts to 70 or 80 
and adds and subtracts the combinations up 
to 6. Just now they are learning to tell 


(Continued on page 540) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








A Visit that Paid Dividends 


By J. C. Lewis 


HIS was intended to be the story of 
i deaf French refugee who came to 

this country after the Nazis invaded 
france, and made good by his own efforts. 
But it turned out to be the story of a visit 
paid by one deaf man to another and the 
profound effect it had on the visitor. Be- 
cause it is a personal account, and because 
the subject of the sketch does not desire 
publicity, assumed names are used with 
reference to the two men present at the in- 
terview. 

“Unless I hear from you to the contrary, 
I will expect you Wednesday at 8 P.M.,” 
wrote Mr. Herbert when he was told that 
Idesired an appointment with him. That’s 
good expressive English, whichever way 
you look at it. Coming from a deaf for- 
tigner who had been in America only a 
short time, it showed keen ability for adap- 
tation. 

I first heard of Mr. Herbert through 
Tanya Nash, Executive Secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf. 
He was a talented painter, she said, with 
original ideas, and had acquired a good 
dlientele because of his excellent work. 
When I said I would like to meet him, an 
appointment was arranged. I also re- 
quested an interpreter, as I do not speak 
French and can use neither sign language 
nor the manual alphabet, nor did I expect 
Mr. Herbert to read my lips in English. 

When I reached the house where he 
lived, an apartment house in midtown New 
York, I was informed by the elevator man 
that Mr. Herbert was not at home. 

“I have an appointment with him,” I 
said. “How do you know he is not home?” 

“There was someone here for him a little 
While ago.” 


“But Mr. Herbert is deaf and would not 
hear the bell.” 

“T know that,” he replied. “He has no 
bell. His apartment is wired for a light 
that flashes when the bell is used.” 

The appointment was definite, and it 
did not seem reasonable that Mr. Herbert 
would not keep it. I was a quarter of an 
hour early, so I decided to wait for him in 
the lobby. At eight o’clock he arrived. 
He was accompanied by an interpreter and 
a friend, Mr. Loring. 

I had pictured the artist as a middle aged 
man with a disposition for introversion, 
conditioned by a devotion to art and the 
circumstance of isolation that deafness 
brings to those whose personality is sub- 
merged by their deprivations. I saw, how- 
ever, a sprightly individual about forty 
years of age, with a suggestion of con- 
viviality about him. He walked over to 
me with perfect poise, asked me whether 
I were Mr. Lewis, and introduced himself. 
With characteristic French courtesy, he 
beckoned me toward the elevator and po- 
litely waited for me to precede him. 

This cheerful and courteous welcome re- 
assured me, but did not altogether remove 
the apprehension I felt in regard to the in- 
terview. Besides my own poor hearing, 
which is uncertain even with an aid, there 
were the added complications of a bi- 
lingual interview, probably interspersed 
with asides in the sign language, with which 
I am not familiar. However, all my fears 
were groundless. The interpreter was more 
of a luxury than a necessity. My host 
spoke excellent English, and read my lips 
easily. He answered readily most of the 
questions I asked him. In the more in- 
volved phases of the conversation, I de- 
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pended on the interpreter, who spoke to 
Mr. Herbert in French, and I found that 
Mr. Herbert read the lips in his native 
language as easily as he did in English, 
though occasionally the interpreter resorted 
to the manual alphabet. In speaking to me, 
Mr. Herbert used English throughout. Now 
and then he wrote for me something which 
I did not understand. As a matter of fact, 
the only writing that was done was for 
my benefit. 

I found that Mr. Herbert had learned 
English in France. He is completely deaf 
so far as speech is concerned, although he 
told me he had recently acquired a hear- 
ing aid in order to listen to music. The 
friend he had with him, Mr. Loring, was 
also deaf and an expert lip reader. These 
two men used speech and lip reading when 
addressing each other. 

The purpose of my visit was to obtain 
Mr. Herbert’s story, to find out how he 
had managed to reach America and how 
he had been able to surmount his handicap 
in a strange country to such an extent as to 
be able to reach a position of independence. 
He did not object to giving me whatever 
information I wished, but he was inexor- 
able in his determination not to allow it to 
be used as an example of what a deaf per- 
son can accomplish. Emphasizing his suc- 
cess, he contended, was unjust to the deaf, 
because no line should be drawn between 
the hearing and the deaf—especially deaf 
artists—in the matter of achievement. He 
resented the implication that placed per- 
sons with this physical handicap in a posi- 
tion where less was expected of them than 
of the normally hearing. His friend Mr. 
Loring concurred in this opinion and vigo- 
rously supported the idea that, in record- 
ing the achievement of a deaf person, it 
was the achievement alone that merited 
comment and not the fact of deafness. 

I was up against tough and well ground- 
ed opposition. Here I was conversing a 
good part of the evening with two deaf 
men, speaking as I would to anyone, and, 
in fact, unaware at first that Mr. Loring 
also was deaf. I learned that he had al- 
ways had a severe hearing defect, but had 
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done well financially, had retired fro, 
business, and was now devoting himself \j 
sculpture. Yet the two friends were unitej 
in opposing the idea that their accomplis, 
ments were unusual. I had no alternatiy 
but to acquiesce and to shape the intervie; 
as they wished, although I did attempt tj 
obtain the information I sought. 

“How did you get here?” I asked m 
host, curious to know whether he had en. 
countered difficulty in getting out ¢ 
France. j 

“IT came by boat,” he answered. Whe 
I smiled at this brief reply, he looked sur 
prised. 

“I assume that,” I replied. “Did yo 
have any difficulty in leaving France?” 

“T had a passport.” 

I gave up after that. The only barrier 
he could see were the Atlantic Ocean and 
the immigration laws. These answers wer 
typical of his viewpoint. Flight from 
France must have been accompanied by 
anxiety, yet his departure from Paris two 
days before the Nazis arrived was de 
scribed in the same matter of fact way. 

He is an artist of the first order. He was 
able to bring to this country only photo. 
graphs of his work, but his portraits in 
black and white are notable. He is real 
istic about his devotion to art, as it serves 
to give him a livelihood. He understands 
that he may have to undergo a tedious pe 
riod of waiting before he secures recog. 
nition in America, but he has already found 
an outlet that shows promise of leading to 
results. He specializes in painting on glass, 
and interior decorators have begun to ree 
ognize his ability in the direction of origi 
nal and exquisite design. At the time I saw 
him he was engaged to paint forty-four 
glass panels for a New York hotel. 

As the original purpose of my visit wa 
sidetracked, I decided to press my ques 
tions no further, and stayed on merely to 
enjoy an evening of stimulating and ami 
mated conversation. However, my natural 
tenacity prevented me from giving up until 
I had had one more try. I remarked, 

“Every morning at eleven o'clock, from 
my office window, I see a truck parked 
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across the street. The truck collects refuse, 
and has high boards all around it to ac- 
commodate a larger load. There is noth- 
ing sremarkable about a truck collecting 
mbbish. But it is not ordinary to see a 
man with one arm roll a heavy barrel to- 
ward the truck, lift it up with the aid of 
his knee to a man with two arms who 
stands on top of a high heap to grab the 
barrel and dump it into the truck. By all 
the rules of logic, the position of these men 
should be reversed. But the one armed 
man was adequate. He even drove the 
truck. The other fellow was his helper. 
Why should that one armed man object to 
having his story told?” 

The answer I received to this was an eye- 
opener. Mr. Loring exclaimed impatiently, 

“We are not selling our services because 
we are deaf. In fact, we would rather not 
have our clients know about our deafness, 
as it may affect our business relations.” 

That sort of spirit required no further 
elucidation. It~was simply an insistence 
on the fact that a handicap is something 
to be surmounted rather than capitalized. 


The lesson of my visit was not lost on 
me. It is no betrayal of weakness on my 
part to admit that, more often than is 
healthy for my state of mind, my loss of 
hearing has depressed me and overwhelmed 
me with a sense of frustration. It is not 
given to all of us to be gifted and talented, 
but can we be sure we are pushing our po- 
tentialities to the highest point? 

As one who is severely deafened, and is 
in the lower bracket of what Molly Mather 
dubs the “submerged tenth,” with prob- 
ably two more innings to go before I go 
off the air completely, I can state—without 
concern for the reaction of the reader who 
may say, “but my case is different”—that 
one of the regrettable results of a physical 
disability is the development of a subjective 
point of view, in which we are primarily 
concerned with our own feelings, senses, 
emotions and_ reactions. We __ interpret 
whatever we set out to do—and I use the 
plural literally, because I know that I have 
more company than I should—in terms of 
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It looms large before us; 
We waste 


our limitation. 
it overwhelms our personality. 
useful energy trying to convince ourselves 
and others why we cannot do a certain 
thing, rather than use our best effort to 
bring out our own possibilities. 

I am not certain that this artist acquaint- 
ance of mine or his friend could have given 
the best that was in them if they had al- 
lowed emphasis on their lost sense to di- 
vide their energy and prevent them from 
working toward their chosen goals. The 
attainment of an objective requires con- 
centrated effort, without fear of failure or 
criticism. The best marksmanship is pro- 
duced by shooting at a target without 
worrying whether the gun is going to kick. 
My friends used their handicap as an in- 
centive for greater effort. Their success 
depended in great measure on their ability 
to meet people as well as on their ability 
to do their work, and if the manner in 
which they met me is a criterion of their 
business and social approach, I must re- 
mark that they possess a grace which some 
of our normally hearing friends would do 
well to emulate. 

Without denying that a vocational ad- 
justment may be necessary when hearing 
fails, I have become convinced that the 
chief adjustment required is in our own 
personality. When deafness descends upon 
us and changes to some extent our sense 
of values, we either adapt ourselves to 
changing conditions or erect around our- 
selves a wall of frustration. The attempt 
to cling to old values and at the same time 
bemoan their loss is a debilitating experi- 
ence for the strongest, and the individual 
who falls into this state of mind does not 
go ahead. 

I find myself looking back with contempt 
at my wasteful expenditure of energy dur- 
ing the period when [ mourned the loss 
of certain things I held dear and which I 
felt slipping away. Resignation to a situa- 
tion does not necessarily mean sitting idle 
and awaiting the inevitable. It should 
mean tapping one’s resources and using 
them to the fullest advantage. 
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Chess as a Hobby 


By FEIx LEE 


FIRST learned chess at the age of nine, 
| and since then it has helped me to 

pass many lonely hours. Even when 
I cannot find an opponent, I can play 
It is an ideal hobby for 
the deaf, and I make this suggestion in 
spite of the fact that I myself have normal 
hearing. Years of invalidism have de- 
barred me from active sports, such as ten- 
nis, cricket, swimming, cycling and riding; 
so, having acquired an interest in chess, I 
applied myself to it and studied it seri- 
ously. 


against myself. 


Chess Does Not Require Hearing 


Not long ago, I was struck with the idea 
that it is an excellent game for deaf and 
hard of hearing persons. At a chess tour- 
nament, a hundred or more’players may 
be gathered in a large hall, and yet abso- 
lute silence will prevail. Talking, or any 
sound that would disturb the players is 
hushed up immediately, and the same rule 
prevails in chess clubs. The only word 
used is “check,” when a player attacks his 
adversary’s King; but if he prefers, the 
player may simply point at the threatened 
piece, or, in the case of checkmate, may 
silently demonstrate on the board the 
King’s inability to move out of danger. 

Beginners who cannot get a good player 
to teach them would be well-advised to get 
one of the books on chess, of which there 
are plenty obtainable, suitable for all grades 
of players. Chess is a board game for two 
persons, and each side has 16 men; name- 
ly, King, Queen, 2 Bishops, 2 Knights, 2 
Rooks, or Castles, and 8 Pawns, each type 
of piece having a different move. The 
popular idea that it is a difficult game to 
learn is a myth, for these moves are easily 
understood, and a great deal of fun may 
be had out of chess after a very short pe- 
riod of practice; in fact, I have taught boys 
of fourteen or fifteen how to amuse them- 
selves at it within a few days. As for those 


, 


who desire to study the game more deeply, 
they will find it an inexhaustible mine of 
variety and entertainment. 


Chess Is Not Difficult to Learn 


‘When you know the moves, it is a good 
plan to play over the published games of 
strong players. As most beginners make 
the mistake of recklessly exposing their 
pieces without due regard for the conse. 
quences, the study of well played games 
will give an idea of how to manage them, 
The system of notation by which moves are 
indicated in these printed games is so sim. 
ple that on first seeing it when about eleven 
years old, I grasped it at once. 

The Queen—aptly named by an old 
writer “the Achilles of the chequered 
board”—is the strongest piece in the game. 
It moves in straight or diagonal lines in 
any direction, one or more squares at 4 
time at the discretion of the player, limited 
only by the available space. Many ladies 
think that its great powers prove that the 
inventor of chess had a proper apprecia- 
tion of the position of women. But actu- 
ally, this is not so. This piece was origi- 
nally called the Prime Minister or Vizier 
(which is still its name in Russia) and it 
is only since 1490 that it became known in 
most countries as the Queen, when from 
being one of the weakest pieces on the 
board, it was transformed into the formid- 
able fighter we have today. 

The King is a strictly constitutional and 
limited monarch, as it can move but one 
square at a time in any direction; but 
though one of the weaker pieces it is also 
the most important, as its capture—check- 
mate (a corruption of the Persian ‘“‘shah 
matt,” the King is dead)—immediately 
ends the game. It is not certain at what 
period it was given its present moves, a 
the alterations of the game at the end of 
the fifteenth century left them unaffected. 
With the exception of this obligation to 
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protect the King from danger when men- 
aced by the adversary, there are not, as in 
checkers, any compulsory moves or cap- 
tures in chess; there is, I think, no other 
game of pure skill whose rules allow so 
much freedom. 

Until sixty or seventy years ago, there 
was not even a time-limit within which to 
reply to an opponent’s move; but this privi- 
lege grew to be so outrageously abused by 
some players (who in extreme cases have 
been known to refuse to make any further 
move, on the grounds that if they did so 
they would be defeated at once) that some 
time during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century it was found necessary to intro- 
duce one, and it is now rigidly enforced. 
It is, however, a great deal more liberal 
than the time-limit allowed in checkers. 


Chess Has a Long History 


Leaving the uninitiated to discover the 
powers of the other pieces for themselves, 
I now pass on to something of the history 
of chess. Its origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, but it is believed that a board 
game from which chess may have been 
evolved was in existence in the East as 
long as four thousand years ago. It is 
said to have been devised to distract men’s 
minds from the pursuit of actual war. If 
this is really the case, one could heartily 
wish that its influence had been far more 
widespread and successful, and the com- 
bative energies of mankind expended upon 
such an inoffensive pastime. This fore- 
runner of modern chess, played in such 
countries as India and Persia, was later in- 
troduced into Europe by the Arabs (possi- 
bly during their invasion of Spain). The 
game has existed in a recognizable form 
for a thousand years at least, and in 1490 
further improvements made it practically 
as it is today, with the exception of the 
peculiar move called “Castling,” which was 
not added until about 1610. Mediaeval 
chess had been somewhat dull and slow; 
these various improvements conferred upon 
it that magnificent force and dash which 
have made it the most brilliant of indoor 
games. 
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One of the most interesting and well- 
known legends concerning the first inven- 
tion of chess is as follows: It is said that 
the king of the country in which it first 
originated was so delighted with the new 
game that he summoned its inventor to his 
court, and asked what he would like as 
the reward of his ingenuity. The inventor 
replied, 

“If your Majesty will place one grain of 
wheat on the first square of the board, two 
grains on the second, four on the third, 
and so on, doubling the number of grains 
on each additional square until the entire 
64 have been covered, I shall deem it a 
reward amply sufficient.” 

The monarch smilingly acceded to what 
seemed at first sight so modest a request; 
but on going into the matter made the 
startling discovery that the entire granaries 
of his kingdom were insufficient to com- 
ply with it! The curious can easily reckon 
out for themselves the fabulous amount of 
grain that was actually demanded. 

The achievements of physically handi- 
capped persons in the field of advanced 
chess have often been very remarkable. 
While visiting the chess club in Torquay 
(south-west England), I met an American 
member who was considered the finest 
player of the club. He was totally deaf. 
Indeed, I most certainly think that this 
disability must improve a player’s powers 
of concentration, as he will naturally re- 
main undisturbed by any _ extraneous 
noises. It is also noteworthy that by the 
use of special Braille boards and men, 
blind persons have acquired considerable 
proficiency, which has in some cases en- 
abled them to compete on equal terms with 
sighted players in important tournaments. 

As the game which makes the greatest 
appeal to the intellect, chess, throughout 
the centuries, has attracted the attention of 
not a few people eminent in other walks of 
life, such as great musicians, writers, ar- 
tists, dignitaries of the Church, statemen, 
scientists, and military men. Prominent 
among these was Napoleon the First of 
France, with whom this game was a fa- 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Hearing Conservation in Michigan « 


By Go.pie Cornetiuson, M.D. 


HE Michigan Hearing Conservation 
co was initiated late in the 

fall of 1942 following numerous con- 
ferences among educators and state officers 
interested in the welfare, health and hap- 
piness of deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. It was the consensus of opinion that 
Michigan definitely needed such a program 
and all agreed that it would be advisable 
to start on a small scale and to expand 
gradually. 

The success of the program has been due 
principally to the excellent cooperation of 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
local school administrators, teachers, otol- 
ogists, and county and city health depart- 
ment personnel. 

The four objectives of a hearing conser- 
vation program are: 

1. Community education 

2. Case finding 

3. Medical care 

4. Educational readjustment 

In a community health education pro- 
gram, emphasis must be placed on the fact 
that ear health and general health are 
closely associated. A decrease in the inci- 
dence of the common communicable di- 
seases will result in a decrease in otitis 
media or middle ear disease, one of the 
common causes of loss of hearing. We all 
know that protective treatments will pre- 
vent some communicable diseases and will 
modify others and that early medical treat- 
ment of the common communicable dis- 
eases will result in fewer running ears. 
Avoiding exposure to the common cold is 
of prime importance, as is also an effort to 
avoid exposing preschool children to any 
of the so-called children’s diseases. Prompt 
medical treatment of running ears will of- 
ten prevent the development of defective 
hearing. 

Besides being informed as to measures 


*Presented at the Midwinter Conference on the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing February 3-5, 1944, 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 


for the prevention of hearing loss, the pub. 
lic should be made familiar with the edu. 
cational and vocational possibilities of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

Parents and teachers should be made 
familiar with some of the signs and symp. 
toms characteristic of defective hearing. 
Teacher observation is an important fae. 
tor in attaining our second objective, case 
finding. An alert teacher may discover a 
child with a relatively slight loss of hear. 
ing whereas an uninformed unobservant 
teacher might overlook the child with even 
a severe hearing loss, labeling him “dull” 
or “stupid.” Several children with very 
severe hearing losses have been discovered 
by our hearing consultant. As a rule these 
girls have been seated in the back of the 
room so that they would be out of the way, 
and the teachers have been amazed to learn 
that the children were hard of hearing, 
almost deaf, not mentally defective. Teach- 
ers should be taught that there is at least 
one hard of hearing child in the average 
classroom and that such children may be 
discovered by the teacher herself, if she 
is “health conscious.” 

Some of the signs and symptoms charac- 
teristic of hard of hearing children are: 
inattention, frequent requests for repeti- 
tion, visible tension or strain when listen- 
ing, failure to carry out instructions, ex- 
haustion or fatigue before the day is over, 
noticeable speech or voice defects. Or the 
children may complain of earache or of 
buzzing or ringing in the ear. Discharg- 
ing ears especially should be watched for 
and referred immediately to a medical au- 
thority. 

In Michigan, teachers of the kindergar- 
ten, first and second grades are asked to 
screen out children that they suspect to be 
hard of hearing. The children are tested 
by the pure-tone or individual audiometer. 
The pupils in the third through the twelfth 


(Continued on page 536) 
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The Service Club 








O all previous visitors to the Service 
Tas greetings! To newcomers, wel- 

come! In case you don’t know, this 
department of the Vota REVIEW was be- 
gun in July, and is especially for those who 
are, or have been, in the armed services. 
You are particularly invited not only to 
read, but also to participate. 

In July we had the story of a’ man who 
lost his hearing in World War I. Thanks 
to training of the same sort that is being 
given those who have had similar experi- 
ences in the present conflict, he has man- 
aged to live a normal, happy life and bring 
up a fine family. 

In August we published a list of the per- 
sonnel engaged in work for the deafened 
soldiers at Deshon Hospital, one of the 
three army centers where such programs 
are in progress. This time, we have the 
staff at another: 


REHABILITATION OF THE DEAFENED 


Staff Engaged in this Service at Hoff 
General Hospital 
Santa Barbara, California 
Chie} of Service 
Mayor Norvit A. Martin, MC 
Otologists 
Major Samuel N. Palevsky, MC 
Lt. Claude Klapper, MC 
Administrative Coordinator 
Tec 5 Moe Bergman 


Supervisor of Teachers 
Miss Helen Scriver 
Speech Correctionist 
Tec 5 Moe Bergman 
Voice Training Instructor 
Miss Agnes Riley 
Auricular Training Instructor 
Miss Mary W. Whitehurst 
Lip Reading Instructors 
Miss Marian Anderson 
Cpl. Orville Armstrong 
Miss Ruth Bartlett 
Miss Virginia Baughman 


Miss Frances Downes 
Miss Agnes Riley 
Miss Helen Scriver 
Pvt. Cyril Sherwood 
Pvt. Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr. 
Miss Mary W. Whitehurst 
Audiometricians : 
Pfc. James Canon 
Tec 5 Gustave Lundburg 
Pfc. Sol Waldman 
Red Cross Social Worker 
Miss Jocelyn Siem 


A detailed story about the early work at 
Hoff, by Miss Helen Scriver, appeared in 
the Votta Review for April, and an enter- 
taining account of some personal experi- 
ences was written for the first issue of The 
Service Club by one of the students there, 
Corporal Robert C. Stitt. It is a pleasure 
to have contributions this time from two 
more of the Hoff men, together with some 
snapshots. 


HELLO, WORLD! 
By Corporat JENNINGS Sears, A.A.F. 


Hello World! I hear you again. 

Really I had forgotten how noisy you 
are, but when I flip the switch on my elec- 
tric ear it all comes in. 

What a sensation to hear the peck-peck 
cf a typewriter, the striking of a match and 
the sizzle that follows, or the city bus as 
it pulls away from the curb! Of course, 
the fizzle of a match as it bursts into flame 
is unimportant, because the heat is the ob- 
ject of the striking, but if you don’t hear 
that little noise you had better watch out 
because your little fingers are sure to be 
scorched. 

I used to hear you with my eyes. They 
are good eyes, and can understand a lot 
of situations, but being made only to see, 
and not to hear, they miss a lot of things, 
because they pick up ideas in the direction 
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CORPORAL BERGMAN FITTING HEARING AIDS 
AT HOFF HOSPITAL 


they look, and sight hasn’t the same re- 
flection as does hearing, because hearing 
has no respect to direction. 

Sound can turn corners, bounce off ob- 
jects, or pass through walls, all of which 
are quite impossible for sight. 

My electric ear is very important. It 
permits me to speak better, I understand 
faster, and my: means of communication 
allows my nerves to stay relaxed. There- 
fore, I feel better, and can once more be a 
social benefit to my friends. 

In the Army if a man cannot keep up 
with the rest of the Unit in a hike he is 
told to “fall out” because he is no longer 
a part of the Unit, but a detriment, and 
does not “fit in” with the rest of the fel- 
lows. The Army is an organization of great 
precision, and making the Unit function 
properly depends .on the exactness of each 
individual. The “brains” of the Unit know 
that and make corrections early in the 
training, so errors are kept to a minimum. 

World, you are like the Army. You 
move much too fast to wait for an indi- 
vidual. If he is too slow, “it’s just too 
bad,” because you will go on without him. 

If that person is lucky and can over- 
come his handicaps, then he can once more 
join the Public, but if he lives in his own 
little world, and remains there, he dies 
mentally. 

To you, World, we the hard-of-hearing 
give a “Thank You” for the people who 
have brought us out of our singular being 
by the use of the electric ear, lip reading, 
and the words of encouragement. We will 
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live in hopes of paying it back in useful. 
ness and gratitude. We thank you for 
looking into our little world; but don’t 
forget, we hear you now. 

* * * 

Corporal Sears hails from Cimmaron, 
Kansas, but we understand that both he 
and Corporal Hardy, whose contribution 
follows, have become so well adjusted since 
their training at Hoff that they have re. 
turned to active duty. 


NOW I KNOW WHAT I WANT 
By Corporat JosepH HARDY 


I have always been sort of indifferent 
about my loss of hearing, but I really never 
realized it until I read an article in the 
Vota Review. It concerns the friends 
you could make and the friends you could 
lose. 

It really is needless for me to mention 
this article because those of you who sub- 
scribe would not miss any of those stories 





HEARING AIDS RESTORE SMILES TO A COUPLE 
OF K.P’s, AT HOFF 
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and articles that are published in this mag- 
nificent little magazine. 

But to get back on my subject. 

My hearing is not entirely gone, yet 
there is a lot of conversation I miss, and 
as the article* said, I tried to bluff my way 
out, but I failed to do so. Before I would 
know it, someone would ask me a question, 
and then I would have to admit that I had 
not heard what was said. 

So, to make my statement short, here is 
what I’m trying to to say—learn to read 
lips and get yourself a hearing aid. You 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 


* * * 


uw 
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faced it intelligently when choosing a vo- 
cation, and became an accountant. Ac- 
cepted for military service in spite of his 
deficiency, he was eventually routed to a 
rehabilitation center. The hospital au- 
thorities found him already well informed 
about sources of help for the handicapped. 
He knew about the chapters of the Amer- 
iean Society for the Hard of Hearing and 
the Red Cross in his home town. He was 
facing the future confidently, and ready to 
take full advantage of all the services of- 
fered in the hospital. 

A. B., on the other hand, had been driven 
into almost complete isolation by his hear- 





PREPARATION FOR NORMAL LIFE 


Case stories from all three of the hos- 
pitals bear witness to the splendid job of 
rehabilitation that is being accomplished. 
Among the men who have been hard of 
hearing since childhood, there are some 
who are already well adjusted, but others 
are as sorely in need of help as the newly 
deafened ones. 

A. D., a young married man, acquired 
his hearing loss in 


Here are two extremes: 


adolescence. He 





*P.S. If you are really curious, the name of that 
article was ‘‘The High Cost of Not Hearing,”’ and it 
came out in the VOLTA REVIEW in October 1942. I 
read it in a scrap book here at Hoff Hospital.—J. H. 


MISS HELEN SCRIVER AND A GROUP OF LIP READERS AT HOFF HOSPITAL 





ing impairment, which had _ produced 
speech so defective that it seemed unbe- 
lievable that he had not been rejected from 
the draft. Even the experienced teachers 
at the rehabilitation center found him difh- 
cult to understand. 

“All my life, every time I opened my 
mouth, people laughed at me,” he told 
them. In the 
army it was awful.” 

A few months of instruction from a skill- 
ful speech teacher changed the whole course 
of that boy’s life. 

“Look at me now,” he said recently, in 
clear, distinct speech. “I can talk good. 


“T was always ashamed. 
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MISS RUTH BARTLETT WITH THE FIRST CLASS FOR GROUP INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING 


AT HOFF HOSPITAL 


I'll never for- 
I'd give anything in the world 
if he could little 


My teacher made me over. 
get him. 
each my sister — her 
speech is bad, too.” 

Generous (and far-sighted) old Uncle 
Sam! He not only restores his sons dam- 
aged in his service as fully as possible, but 
he also gives every possible improvement 
to those already handicapped. May this 
bread come back to him buttered! 


*% *% *% 


As was shown in the July Service Club, 
the hearing aid companies are making an 
important contribution to rehabilitation. 
We have learned of another one 





Sono- 
tone—which makes no charge for repairs 
to the instruments of service men, and shall 
be glad to hear if there are still more. 

It is strange how often there exists an im- 
pression that one who is a good lip reader 
does not need a hearing aid, and vice versa. 
The April issue of Sonotone’s house organ, 
Better Living, carried an excellent article 
on this subject called “Rivals?” With per- 
mission, we quote some excerpts for Ser- 
vice Club readers: 


EVERY AUDICLE USER SHOULD 
BE A LIP READER, TOO 


Many people seem to be under the im- 
pression that lip reading and hearing aids 
are competitors—angry rivals, each with a 
host of warring devotees behind it. That's 
sheer nonsense. They are no more rivals 
than your right eye is the rival of your 
left, or your heart is a rival of your lungs. 
Lip reading and hearing aids are born 
teammates, mutual builder-uppers. That’s 
not guesswork—it’s on the record, on 
many records, in fact. Here’s one of them: 
Clinical tests by the famous Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. G. Ewing of England disclosed that 
when lip reading, alone, was used to de- 
termine the understandability of conso- 
nants, 43% of the consonants were dis- 
criminated. With only the hearing aid the 
figure was 64%. With both together, the 
result was 87%. 

Why should anyone take sides? Why 
should any audicle user say smugly: “Pfui 
on lip reading! You can’t lip-read radios 
or telephones or in the gloom of night . . . 


(Continued on page 532) 
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A Speech Reading Lesson for 
Victory Gardeners 


By Ema V. BERGER 


HIS lesson, with some variations, 

was given upon invitation at the club 

house of the Los Angeles Society for 
the Hard of Hearing. It includes the use 
of certain techniques recently discussed in 
the Vota Review. Here are drills in 
“knowing beforehand what the speaker is 
going to say,” and here the teacher’s spoken 
vocabulary is held practically within a se- 
lected group from the 850 words of Basic 
English—stretched a mite, to give variety 
to the choice of vegetables for the Victory 
Garden. Some of the quotations used go 
outside the Basic vocabulary, and where 
a word listed only as a noun in Basic is 
both verb and noun in “complete English,” 
the broader use is followed. There is noth- 
ing like mastering the rules! 

The equipment comprised a brilliant dis- 
play of packets of vegetable seeds and col- 
ored pictures of vegetables cut from cata- 
logs. These were spaced about six inches 
apart and arranged in alphabetical order 
(artichokes, beans, etc.) on a curtain which 
was hung before the class. This was one 
of the devices by which the students learned 
in advance what was to be said. It is also 
one of the means of bringing visual aids 
to the study of lip reading. 

The use of a group hearing aid, when 
available, or of the blackboard, is at the 
teacher’s discretion. The procedure, too, 
is more or less optional, but the following 
order was used with the class as given. 

TEACHER: The Garden Club will please 
come to order for our first meeting. Who 
has a Victory Garden? (The pupils who 
have Victory Gardens raise their hands.) 

TEACHER: How many gardens are there? 
We seem to have a good many to start 
with. When I ask, “Who has a Victory 
Garden?” that means everybody who is 
growing a vegetable. It may be in a win- 
dow box; it may be in a flower pot. Let’s 


see what the number is. Count with me. 
Put up your hands again. (The pupils 
raise their hands again, and count with the 
teacher.) One, two, three, four, five, etc. 
All those who have gardens come forward. 
(The group lines up, facing the class.) 
Now let’s number the gardens, one by one. 

Pupit No. 1: We have one garden. 

Pupit No. 2: We have two gardens. 

Puptt No. 3: We have three gardens 
(etc. ) 

TEACHER: Our Garden Club is growing. 
We have five gardens already. How about 
Uncle Sam’s Victory Gardens? How many 
did he have? Let’s count them. (The pu- 
pils count with her.) 1, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 100, 1,000, 1,000,000 20,000,000. 
Where were those 20,000,000 gardens last 
year? 

VoLunTEER: All over the country. 

TEACHER: How many are we going to 
have this year? 

VOLUNTEER: Twenty-two million. 

TEACHER: (She points to each gardener 
as mentioned.) If I have a garden, you'll 
have a garden. If you have a garden, he'll 
have a garden. If he has a garden, she'll 
have a garden. If she has a garden, we'll 
all have gardens. And so the gardens grow! 
Now, all together! (Pupils recite in uni- 
son.) 

One little, two little, three little gardens. 
Four little, five little, six little gardens. 
Seven little, eight litttle, nine little gardens. 
Ten little gardens—Oh boy! 

(The pupils on the platform return to 
their seats.) 

TEACHER: You see these pictures of vege- 
tables? They are in A, B, C, order: arti- 
chokes, beans, broccoli, carrots, etc. Let 
each of you come up, point to the vege- 
tables you have in your garden and name 
them to the class. 

VouunTEER: I have tomatoes, corn and 
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beans in my garden. (Other volunteers 
follow.) 

TEACHER: Who has no garden? What 
would you plant if you had a garden? 
(Volunteers name vegetables.) 

TEACHER: Mrs. A. has Brussels sprouts, 
corn and radishes. Mr. B. has potatoes, 
tomatoes, radishes, lettuce, squash. If Miss 
C. had a garden, she would have artichokes, 
onions, and sweet potatoes. (Pupils repeat 
the names of the vegetables.) We will have 
more gardens. We will have better gar- 
dens. Some of you are old hands with gar- 
dens. Some are new hands—green hands. 
“The greenest back-yard gardener that ever 
got a pair of blistered mitts”—that’s me! 

Let’s get together. Let’s put our heads 
together. 

Mrs. A.: Two heads are better than one. 

TEACHER: That’s a fact. Two heads are 
better than one. And the cabbage-head 
might take first place in a garden show. 
Didn’t someone say, “Cabbages are beauti- 
ful?” Who said that? 

Mrs. B.: It was in Edna Ferber’s novel, 
“So Big.” 

TeacHER: While we are about it, let’s 
make our gardens beautiful. Let’s see how 
you go to work to make a garden. We'll 
take one step at a time. 

Before you start to make a garden, you 
have to make up your mind. You have to 
make up your mind about two questions. 
To answer the first question, go out of 
your back door and look around. What is 
the first question? 

VoLUNTEER: The first question is, What 
is the best place for the garden? 

TeAcHER: That is right. That is the first 
step. Where is the best place for a gar- 
den? What kind of place do we need for a 
garden? 

VoLuNTEER: We need sunshine. 

TEACHER: Yes, we have to have a sunny 
place for a garden. Perhaps you think you 
have no room for a Victory garden. Have 
you flowers? What about planting vege- 
tables right in with the flowers? That is 
quite the thing today. Flowers and vege- 
tables seem to live together in harmony. 

What is the second question we have to 
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answer before we start our garden? 

VOLUNTEER: What shall we plant? 

TEACHER: The first step is: Where shall 
we plant? The second step is: What shall 
we plant. The most important things to 
plant are vegetables your family likes. 

The first and second steps were head 
work. The third step is hand work, foot 
work and back work. We get down to 
earth. What is it we do with the earth? 

VOLUNTEER: You work the earth before 
you plant. They say that if you work the 
earth enough, nothing will keep your vege- 

tables from growing. 

TEACHER: All right, the three steps are: 
Where? What? Work. What is the fourth 
step? 

VoLUNTEER: Plant the seed. 

TEACHER: Do you remember how they 
taught the boys in Nicholas Nickleby? A 
boy learned to spell the word “window” 
and then he went out to wash the window. 
He learned to spell the word “garden” and 
then he went out to weed the garden. We 
have learned to read the words “make a 
garden” from the lips. Now let’s do it. We 
need a little exercise after so much lip read- 
ing. We are going to play a game at plant- 
ing seeds. Some of these envelopes have 
real seeds in them. Some of them are only 
pictures. We will take this ring and throw 
it, and if a pupil throws a ring over a 
packet of seeds, he can take the seeds home 
and plant them. (She lays flat on the floor 
the curtain to which the seed packets are 
pinned. The game is played like quoits, 
with an embroidery hoop for a ring.) 

TEACHER: Those who have pictures or 
packages of seeds, come up before the class 
and say something about the vegetable. 
You may say something true or false, or 
something to make us laugh, or even make 
us cry. The person who has the package of 
onion seed might make us cry. (Volunteers 
come forward and make little speeches 
about their vegetables.) 

TEACHER: Why do we have Victory Gar- 
dens? We have them for good health— 
good health for ourselves, good health for 
others. Do you know how many pounds of 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


our hearts turn toward the countries 

overseas where so many of our boys are 
fighting and building. In spite ‘of all the 
destruction going on, some of them are 
already beginning to build, re-creating at 
least a few of the things that have been 
destroyed, including the faith in the good 
will of men that must have been shattered 
many times. I like to think of the small 
children—French, Italian, Arab, Greek, 
Filipino, English, Chinese—all of whom 
have felt the devastating wretchedness of 
war, learning, from American boys, that 


| element these days, our minds and 


there is still kindness and gentleness left 
on the earth. The news pictures give us 
arresting glimpses of them: a very dusty 
little Italian girl having her feet washed 
by an American. soldier, with his helmet 
as a washbow/]; tragically thin and solemn 
little Filipinos on some of the newly freed 
islands in the Pacific, getting bowls of good 
food; a little English boy whose home had 
been wrecked by a robot bomb, being car- 
ried to safety in the arms of an American 
private. Mostly, they are solemn and se- 
rious children. Even the little Irish girl 
who celebrated her birthday, as depicted 
on the cover of a news weekly, sitting in a 
field of daisies surrounded by American 
soldiers, looks at the world gravely with a 
questioning air, and I hope she was re- 
assured before the day was over. 

The boys who write long letters home, 
no matter from what foreign shore, almost 
always mention the children. Here is an 
account of French children, quoted from a 
letter an American girl has received from 
her soldier husband, who is now somewhere 
in Normandy. 


*“Somewhere in France” 


Dear Molly Mather: 

How generous of you to share with your 
readers the letters that you have received 
from all over the world, letters with “Free” 
in the upper right-hand corner. The voyage 
of the Yank to England; the triumphant 


receipt of your fruitcake in a North Af- 
rican port, months after Christmas; the in- 
spired playing of “Warsaw Concerto” by 
an Italian prisoner in a war scarred Af- 
rican villa—these have especially appealed 
to me. The “Concerto” had a much deeper 
meaning for me when I heard it at an out- 
door concert recently, a truly international 
one, for I was remembering that an Italian 
played the same German music in Africa 
that I was hearing in a free America while 
wishing that my husband in France were 
enjoying it with me. 

Have you had news from France yet, 
direct news? My husband landed there 
about a week after D-Day and in the coun- 
tryside of Normandy he finds the French 
going about ¢heir work in their own way, 
just as the English he left so recently. 
The French farmers seem still to be in the 
horse and buggy stage. A few two-wheeled 
carriages with prairie-schooner type tops 
travel on the wider-than-English roads, 
though more often the vehicles are open 
carts, pulled by small donkeys. The coun- 
try is very pretty, gently rolling, and the 
fields are divided by stone or dirt walls, 
hedgerows or ditches, rather than by fences. 
In spite of all we read of the ruthlessness 
of the “Jerries,” the crops and cattle in the 
particular section where my husband is lo- 
cated look exceedingly good and the people 
do not seem to have suffered any particular 
physical discomfort or privation from the 
German occupation. No doubt the fact that 
the region produces so much food accounts 
for this, and it may not be true in other 
parts of France; we can hope it is, though. 

My husband writes of a tiny English 
church with Biblical quotations painted on 
its walls, chapel services in the battery gym- 
nasium, and, on July 6th communion on 
the lawn of Division Headquarters. That 
must have been an impressive scene! Head- 
quarters were apparently located in an old 
castle, surrounded by smaller buildings and 
extensive grounds, with beautiful trees and 
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grass and several ponds, and approached 
through a stone and iron gate at the head 
of a long drive. 

Always there are native youngsters to 
fascinate our soldiers. In England one of 
the first things my husband wrote about 
was the politeness of the well-scrubbed 
children, whose inevitable first remark to 
an American soldier is, “Any gum, chum?” 
The French children, too, are polite, but 
in a very different manner. They approach 
solemnly with right hand extended, and 
utter a grave “Monsieur.” If you fail to 
get the point, they reach persistently but 
still politely until they have your right 
hand and then they proceed to shake hands. 
Four little tykes from about five to eight 
did just that at a rather inopportune mo- 
ment for a switchboard operator a few 
weeks back. The soldier was busily cook- 
ing some breakfast on his little gas stove, 
and he entirely missed the point until the 
leader of the group had quietly but deter- 
minedly stepped over the stove, nearly up- 
setting it and almost burning himself, to 
grasp the soldier by the right hand. It’s 
a good thing that the boys were too sur- 
prised to laugh, for I’m sure they wouldn't 
want to hurt the children’s feelings. Can’t 
you see them shyly, solemnly clomping up 
to busy soldiers for a handshake? And 
don’t you know that they never leave a 
group of soldiers without carrying with 
them gum or candy or something from 
precious rations? 


Personally, I have always wondered how 
the French can eat snails, and here come 
my favorite observer’s comments on the 
subject. French snails are very large and 
quite meaty looking, with shells about as 
big as a silver dollar and looking to be 
about an inch and a half thick. “When Mr. 
Snail—or should I say Monsieur Snail, 
since we are speaking of French snails— 
stretches out of his shell, about two inches 
of him is exposed. The other day I had to 
remove one from my bed roll and he clung 
to it like a leech. I don’t blame him! I like 
to get into it myself when I get the chance.” 


The local “cinema,” an old French barn 
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with G1. movie equipment, had “Song .of 
Bernadette” as its feature attraction last 
time | heard; and native talent had just 
presented a show for the boys. Even hav- 
ing a tooth filled was somewhat of a show, 
as the drill’s power of propulsion was a T 
corporal pumping up and down on a foot 
lever. 


E. B. H., Vircinta. 


A Letter from England 


I made a trip to London in May, and 
spent an afternoon at the Royal Academy. 
I was much struck by the number of por- 
traits and other paintings by A. R. Thom. 
son, the deaf artist. He has achieved front 
rank at last, and is on the Committee of the 
Academy for hanging the pictures. I still 
don’t admire his style; it is too stark and 
unlifelike, frequently, for my taste, but it 
has a daring courage which must make 
strong appeal to many persons. I always 
find that his sitters tend to look elongated. 
Perhaps that is a new trick of technique, 
but anyhow, though I admit he has great 
talent, he leaves me cold! My favorite ar- 
tist at this exhibit was James Gunn. I am 
willing to bet anything within reason that 
he will be one of the most talked of and 
famous British artists before long. His 
large painting, “Pauline in a Yellow Dress,” 
held hundreds spellbound. It had all the 
quality of the Mona Lisa, although entirely 
modern in subject and setting. I heard sev- 
eral American soldiers close to me in that 
crowded gallery remark that they could 
look at Pauline all day and never tire of 
her! I quite agreed. 


! went also to see a very poignant and 
true to life exhibition of a Prisoner of War 
Camp, which had been set up in the 
grounds of St. James’ Palace, to show the 
British public what a German prison camp 
is like. The various huts were built and 
fitted out exactly similar to an Offlag camp, 
and pretty grim they were. I was amazed 
at the talent shown by the men in their 
handicrafts and arts, examples of which 
had been sent home. The ingenious way 
they turned into jugs, mugs and saucepans 
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the tin cans their food supplies had been 
packed in was amazing. Rims had been 
rolled. handles of twisted wire had been 
fitted on somehow. It pleased me to see 
that some of these utensils had originally 
held Maple Leaf Butter, or Aylmer Soup 
from Ontario and Quebec. 

I have been calling at the Sonotone 
office in London in the hope that they may 
be getting some new hearing aids from the 
U.S.A. They keep telling me that they 
expect some in June, and now it is July, 
and so it goes. Whether they are just lead- 
ing me up the garden path, or whether 
they really aren't getting any at all, 1 don’t 
know. They say they have a long w@qiting 
list. even for instruments at 47 guineas 
each, and I was quite prepared to believe 
it, but I didn’t like it when their agent told 
me he often sold two and three instruments 
to the same person. I remarked that either 
these people were extremely careless with 
their instruments, or the instruments 
weren't reliable, as it seemed to me most 
improper for anyone to require more than 
one first class hearing aid in times like 
these. 

| have had the most amusing, but also 
infuriating, time with the British customs 
over three American batteries which were 
shipped to me from Montreal last Febru- 
ary. I couldn’t tell you how many forms 
I had to fill out in triplicate, how many 
letters couched in impossible red-tape Eng- 
lish I had to answer, including having to 
apply for and fill out an “import permit.” 
Finally, after nearly three months of corre- 
spondence, | got the batteries, but had to 
pay seven shillings and sevenpence duty! 
As I have been getting them for the past 
twelve years direct from Montreal to my 
home, duty free, you can imagine the shock. 
I fear that, once having got into the toils 
of red tape I shall have to abondon Canada 
as a source of help. Anyway, | can get 
British batteries of sorts now, regularly. 

Jeannot was at home for Easter, and 
looked very fit and bursting with energy. 
He writes me long and most amusing let- 
ters. His latest craze is for classical music, 
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to which he has swung over with a sudden 
jerk after years of devotion to jazz. Here 
is one extract which I shall copy verbatim 
from his letter: “I hope you won’t mind me 
swapping my record of ‘Pistol Packin’ 
Momma’ for a new H.M.V. piano solo of 
Brahms, played by Myra Hess. It is the 
‘Intermezzo in A flat.’ Also, for 5/ I have 
bought ‘Pour un Baiser’ sung in French 
by Alfred Piccaver at the State Opera 
House, Berlin.” He is coming along for a 
boy just thirteen, isn’t he? 

You might like to hear about my small 
contribution to the war effort. We have 
started here a scheme called “Meals on 
Wheels,” which means that some of us 
older women, over the calling-up age, drive 
around the town in a large van and deliver 
hot meals to all the shut-ins, very old and 
infirm people, and old age pensioners, who 
are unable to get to a “British Restaurant,” 
or cook their own meals. Another woman 
and myself, and a third who drives the van, 
call at the British Restaurant, and get a 
big “steamer” of three tiers, also two huge 
jugs of gravy and custard; and we call at 
about thirty or thirty-five houses between 
11:30 and 1:30. The people must have 
their dishes and money ready for us, and 
we work fast! The hot meal costs eleven 
pence, but for old age pensioners, the same 
meal costs sixpence. The idea is so much 
appreciated that it is already being copied 
in different parts of England. It is tiring 
work, but I enjoy the feeling that we are 
doing something greatly needed. We get 
our own meal at 2 P. M. at the British Res- 
taurant, a primitive place, just a “Missen 
Hut,” but the food is very good indeed. 

I also have to spend several odd hours 
sorting books at our library, as helpers 
are so short just now. An “out work” de- 
pot has been opened in our Girl Guides 
hut near here, where every woman who 
can spare a few hours is expected to go and 
sort, inspect and pass or reject a variety 
of fine rods essential in aircraft instru- 
ments. It is not difficult, but calls for good 
eyesight. It is paid work, 1/1 per hour, 
and you work for three-hour shifts, any 
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time during the day. Sometimes as many as 
70,000 of these tiny rods have to be exam- 
ined and sorted, so you won't find a single 
woman now anywhere who isn’t up to her 
eyes in work of all kinds. I often wonder 
how we shall ever settle down to a peace- 
time life after all this exciting war routine. 

The situation in Normandy keeps us 
glued to our radios three times a day. | 
feel very optimistic now, for it doesn’t seem 
possible that Germany can hold out in- 
definitely, with the Allies pounding at her 
from France, Italy and Russia simultane- 
ously. I hate to think of the devastation 
caused in lovely France! 

I wonder about your elections. We all 
feel here that nobody but Roosevelt could 
handle the terrific problems which will 
arise out of the ending of the war. 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


Lip Reading and Vibration 


While we are about it, here is another 
letter from England, this time from a sol- 
dier who was deafened in the early part 
of the war, and who is now back in college, 
doing research in geology for his Ph.D. 

I was very much interested in the litera- 
ture you so kindly sent me on lip reading; 
also the scheme for training soldiers as 
soon as possible after the onset of deafness 
and while they can still benefit from their 
previous army training in alertness. It is 
a concentrated course that one really wants, 
and it is a very difficult thing to get here. 
I have recently had a few lip reading les- 
sons jointly with a young officer about my 
age under Dr. Ewing and his staff at Man- 
chester. We found the experiment a great 
success, for, although my fellow lip reader 
has been learning only for a few weeks, he 
is able to use an instrument—lucky chap! 
—and we are both about the same standard 
so far as lip reading goes. Tonight I shall 
be meeting two more soldiers, both hard 
of hearing. One has been discharged, while 
the other has, I understand, been trans- 
ferred to the Pay Corps. 

At present, I am waiting for the result 
of my thesis and getting as much lip read- 
ing practice as I can in the meantime, be- 
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cause | shall soon be in quest of a job, and 
I imagine a good deal will depend on the 
interview. 

1 wonder if you have ever had any ex- 
perience with a simple telephone or micro- 
phone coupled to a piece of ebonite or other 
suitable material held between the fingers 
of the lip reader. The ebonite piece vibrates 
considerably, and when I tried the gadget 
with Dr. Ewing I found that it was possible 
to distinguish, by feeling, the difference be- 
tween “ah” and “oo.” With the short trial 
I gave it, nothing else could be distin- 
guished, and one could hardly say that, 
from the point of view of a hearing aid it 
was of any value at all. On the other hand, 
it did, in a kind of way, cement the contact 


between speaker and lip reader, and it 


seemed to give some stimulus to the latter, 
possibly through the re-awakening of some 
associations of sound and vibration already 
present, although probably unconscious, 
in the part of the mind which collects and 
stores these impressions of the senses. Have 
you heard of any research work in this di- 
rection in recent years? 

My lip reading makes progress on or- 
thodox lines. Since my professor returned 
from West Africa near the beginning of 
April, he has not had to write a word of 
our conversation, which is all very satis- 
factory, though I’m inclined to ascribe 
much of the success to confidence and a 
lot to guesswork! But when I can lip read 
as well as this at a dance or any kind of 
social business, I shall really believe I am 
making some progress. 

I had difficulty with my sense of balance 
after I became deaf. I ride a bicycle fre- 
quently now, and enjoy it as much as I 
used to, although it took me a long time 
to learn to balance again. Balance how- 
ever, or rather lack of it, doesn’t seem to 
affect a game of squash, although it might 
if | were a better player. Anyway, I still 
much enjoy a game, and I am hoping to 
start football again this winter. 

M. E., ENGLAND. 

That is interesting, about the vibrating 
instrument. I have wished for a long time 

(Continued on page 530) 
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A Reading Work Book 


Phonics Through Pictures, by Mary Verena 
Hough. Illustrated by Mary Georgetta 
Stadden. Mentzer Bush & Company, Chi- 
cago. Paper, 96 pp. Price, 36 cents. 
This is a work book designed to make 

beginning reading easier and more attrac- 
tive. Children are taught to recognize con- 
sonants and vowels and blend them through 
associating the sounds of letters with pic- 
tures. Words with the same initial con- 
sonant sound are given with appropriate 
illustrations, and the children learn to 
match the words and pictures. Then the 
sounds of the letters are given alone, also 
to be matched with the pictures. Groups 
of three letter words are presented, and 
words with short vowel sounds. The chil- 
dren cut out the words or letters and match 
them to the illustrations; then they color 
the pictures. The directions are too com- 
plicated for small deaf children to follow, 
so the book could hardly be used with the 
deaf in the same way that it may be used 
with hearing children, but it offers sug- 
gestions to teachers for supplementary 
reading work that might be adapted for 
the deaf. Eighty per cent of the words 
used fall within the first two thousand 
words of the Thorndike List. 





Directions for Paper Cutting 


Free Hand Paper Cutting, by Cornelia Car- 
ter. McKnight & McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Paper, 84 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book offers working diagrams and 
directions for the free-hand cutting of let- 


ters. The fundamental principles underly- 


ing skill in this" 

direction are ex- 

plained, and com- 

plete instructions 

are given, the vari- 

ous stages of each 

process being illus- 

trated by drawings. 

Colored plates show 

the various ways in . 
which the _ letters 

may be applied in 

making signs, posters, book covers, etc. The 
art principles involved in paper cutting are 
briefly explained, including the mounting 
of the letters and the use of color. The 
illustrations are attractive and the direc- 
tions are practical. The book should be 
useful to many persons—grade teachers, 
teachers of handcraft, and art students. 
Older children who can read and follow 
directions would enjoy it, es pecially as the 
only equipment required is scissors, paper 
and paste. 


A Manual of Speech Correction 


Suggestions for Speech Improvement; a 
Teachers’ Manual. Published by the De- 
partment of Speech Correction and Im- 
provement, Board of Education, Hartford, 
This booklet offers simple, concise direc- 

tions to guide teachers in improving the 

speech of their pupils. The relationship 
between speech and personality adjustment 
is explained, and general suggestions are 
given for improving muscular control and 
coordinating the speech mechanism. There 
are also suggestions for ear training and 
for the correction of defective articulation. 
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Devices are outlined for interesting chil- 
dren in speech improvement, with specific 
references to textbooks that provide attrac: 
tive drills. One unusual feature is the sug- 
gestion that the children have lip reading 
experience daily. “The teachers may say 
a rhyme without voice, give children’s 
names, or name objects in the room. This 
trains the child to watch the speaker’s lips. 
It is good foundation training for spelling 
and reading. ... We need the visual as well 
as the auditory training.” This from a 
teacher of normally hearing children is 
very interesting. 





A Manual of Occupations 


A Wartime Guidance Program for Your 
School, by Alfred J. Cardall, Ed.D. Pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. Paper, 104 pp. 

This manual was born of war necessity, 
to aid school administrators in offering 
occupational guidance to the young people 
under their direction. At the same time, 
it presents long range objectives of guid- 
ance which may be maintained in time of 
peace. Occupational information is offered 
for the benefit of high school seniors and 
students who are leaving school this year, 
perhaps to enter the armed forces, or to 
take war jobs. Ninth grade students are 
offered guidance as to part time work and 
service programs. With the man power 
problem still acute, emphasis is laid on the 
greatest possible productivity of the indi- 
vidual and the fullest utilization of his abil- 
ity. There is much in the volume that may 
be studied by one who is advising deaf 
students. The program for guidance takes 
into consideration the fact that the student 
must understand what the war is about, 
what we are fighting for, what his part 
may be in helping to win the war, and 
what occupations he may be equipped to 
undertake during the war and afterwards. 
Because of rapidly changing conditions, 
the data offered are often merely suggestive 
but the book is packed with information 
that should be helpful to instructors. There 
are lists of occupational requirements and 
classifications, lists of, teaching and guid- 
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ance aids, suggestions for reading lists, and 
comprehensive data on testing. Objective 
measurements are described, and record 
keeping is explained. There are supple- 
mentary lists of jobs in the army and navy, 
and of wartime civilian jobs. All the infor- 
mation is concisely presented and _attrac- 
tively arranged. 





What Is a Profession? 


The peculiar characteristics of a profes- 
sion as distinguished from other occupa- 
tions, I take to be three: 

First, a profession is an occupation for 
which the necessary training is intellectual 
in character, involving knowledge and to 
some extent learning, as distinguished 
from mere skill; 

Second, it is an occupation which is pur- 
sued largely for others and not merely for 
oneself; 

Third, it is an occupation in which the 
amount of financial return is not the ac- 
cepted measure of success, 

—Louis D. Brandeis. 





Attention, House Cleaners! 


Back Numbers Are Needed 

Have you just about decided that you 
simply cannot hoard that pile of Votta 
REVIEWS any longer, what with the urgent 
need for scrap paper? We feel honored 
that you have saved the copies, but since we 
know all about house cleaning, we under- 
stand your problem perfectly. However, 
would you be kind enough, before discard- 
ing your VoLTA Review files, to see if you 
have the following issues: June, 1930; De- 
cember, 1933; March, 1937; November, 
1939; February, September, November, 
1940; January, June, 1941; November, 
1943; and February, March, 1944. 

We should like very much to have these 
magazines, as our own files of them have 
recently been house cleaned—out. Would 
you be willing to send them to us instead of 
to the scrap paper pile? We will gladly 
pay the express or mailing charges if you 
will just send them to the Volta Bureau. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


MY EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 


My days seem long. But years, with mount. 
ing speed, 

Are passing by; and I can scarcely heed 

The warning signs, which “he that runs may 
read.” 


I live two lives, for I have learned the art 
Of giving past and present each a part 


. In all activities of head and heart. 


Within my field, I worked beside the best, 
And did my share by any rule or test. 
I feel no shame in sitting down to rest. 


In time I learned that honors we attain 

Are brought to us through sacrifice and 
pain, 

That we must pay for all we hope to gain. 


Divergent creeds in school I tried to teach, 
And I was fair to all. I hoped to reach 
The circumstance and parentage of each. 


“Love God and man,” I find in every creed; 

And they all say: 
should heed.”’ 

The creed is best which meets one’s greatest 
need. 


“Commandments we 


If friendly folks should speak of feeling 
sad 

O’er my mistakes, I hope that they can add: 

“But after all, the good outweighs the bad.” 


I pray the Lord that he will let me live 
To see results the present war will give, 
See what remains and what goes through 
the sieve. 
—Harris Taylor 


—Lewis Carroll 


Teachers Should Know about Hearing 


“Hearing, a Fundamental Factor in Mod- 
ern Education,” is the title of a mimeo- 
graphed report issued by Lloyd E. Web- 
ster, Director, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools. “Before any attempts are made 
to educate,” states the foreword, “adminis- 
trators and teachers alike should make sure 
that the sensory tools (sight and hearing) 
through which the child will succeed are 
in condition for giving him maximum serv- 
ice.” The report includes, under the gen- 
eral topic, “What Teachers and Administra- 
tors Should Know about the Hearing of 
their Pupils,” three papers, by Dr. Peter L. 
Spencer, Director of Studies, Claremont 
Colleges; Dr. Leila M. Kernkamp, School 
Physician, Montebello City Unified School 
Districts; and Willard B. Hargrave, In- 
structor at Claremont Colleges. Dr. Spen- 
cer discusses the importance of hearing in 
education. Dr. Kernkamp outlines the 
causes of deafness, methods of prevention, 
and methods of testing. Mr. Hargrave goes 
into the psychological and_ sociological 
problems involved in any consideration of 
the child with an auditory handicap. 

“Modern education,” says Mr. Hargrave, 
“thas traveled a long way since the little red 
school house, but it has not advanced one 
single inch in common sense when it per- 
mits tests to be made of the intelligence of 
children without first ascertaining the acu- 
ity of hearing. It is not possible for a 
child to answer a question he hears only 
in part. The passing on from year to year 
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Anew comfort in wearabilit' 
and better hearing 


Write for full particulars 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


847 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 7, Ill. 





THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 


ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 


the WP ay 


OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industriel Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








of records containing such false conclusions 
is an injustice to the child. If I were a 
superintendent, | would not permit a learn- 
ing aptitude test or an intelligence test 
without first having a precise, individual 
scientific test of hearing.” 





A Speech Reading Lesson 
(Continued from page 520) 


vegetables each of us eats in a year? Every 
one of us should eat about 512 pounds of 
vegetables a year. But there are not that 
many vegetables on the market, so we have 
to grow more vegetables. Most of us should 
eat about three times as much green and 
yellow vegetables as we do. We shall have 
more vegetables if we grow them ourselves; 
and we shall like to use them if we grow 
them ourselves. There will be more vege- 
tables for everybody if we have Victory 
Gardens. Speaking of Victory Gardens, the 
folks who have one “have the ha, ha, ha on 
the folks who don’t hoe, hoe, hoe!” 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 524) 

that some experiments might be made with 
adults similar to the work with deaf chil- 
dren, who use vibration extensively in 
learning to talk, and who often become 
phenomenal lip readers during their prac- 
tice in feeling speech. I know, of course, 
that a child’s sensitive fingers are more 
easily educated than those of an adult, but 
there is something in vibration—in the tae- 
tile sense, I mean, not alone the kinaesthetic 
—that is not being utilized. 

I have been able to correct my pronun- 
ciation of a word through feeling someone 
pronounce it, and I was not touching the 
speaker’s face at the time, but sitting beside 
him with our elbows touching, as we looked 
over the same book. He was reading aloud, 
and I found that, by looking at the page 
and feeling the vibration of his speech 
through his arm, I could tell exactly where 
he was on the page at any time, without 
watching his lips at all. 
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-«eto the deafened 


“My manufacturers have been 
studying sound and hearing for 62 
years. They have been diligently 
working for rich reproduction and 
quality of sound. My Tone Discrimi- 
nator actually cuts out unpleasant 
background noises, while bringing in 
the sounds all hard of hearing people 
want to hear and understand! I am 

the natural result of Western Electric’s 
years of leadership in telephone and 
radio work. And I am available to 

you on trial upon request— 


no charge—no obligation!” 


If in need of hearing aid, consult your, 





telephone directory for the nearest 





dealer in 
































A REVELATION 


to all 


HARD of HEARING 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! : 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 
and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 
—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 


procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


moe. § 4] CASH 
: TERMS 


e Complete e Guaranteed @ Insured e 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 


after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice-Pres.-Gen’1 Manager 


VACOLITE Co. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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I agree, too, with what M. E. says about” 
vibration affording stimulus to the deaf 
person, and offering a means of contaet 
with a speaker. We do need research. 
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One year the Mail Box offered a prize Lf 
for the best letter about vacations for the d 


hard of hearing. I feel almost tempted 
to do it again. How did you spend your 
vacation, anyhow? I’m going on mine 
next week, and I hope you have as good a 
time as I shall. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 





The Service Club 


(Continued from page 518) 


or through a walrus moustache.” And 
what does the expert and exclusive lip 
reader prove when he retorts: “Yeah, and 
what good is your hearing aid while you're 
in swimming, and before you’re harnessed 
up for the day, and—er—when that gadget 
of yours goes haywire?” 

Lip reading isn’t always easy to learn. 
Well, hearing aids aren’t always easy to 
use at first. But even in learning lip read- 
ing or in learning to use an audicle each 
of these alleged rivals helps the other. 

The American Society for Hard of Hear- 
ing and its associate Leagues, Government 
and State Rehabilitation Services, every in- 
stitution and agency with the welfare of 
hard of hearing persons genuinely at heart, 
fosters the fullest possible use of both visual 
and auditory aids. There’s no rivalry 
there, either. 

Here is a sentence from the promotion 
literature of one of the oldest and _ best 
known private schools of lip reading: 
“Should one learn lip reading or use a 
hearing aid? Both, if possible. Lip read- 
ing enables anyone to use a hearing aid 
more efficiently. In many cases of severe 
deafness, it is skill in lip reading that 
makes use of a hearing aid practicable.” 

What do physicians say? Dr. Gordon 
Berry, prominent otologist and a member 
of the Advisory Council of the Volta Bu- 
reau, uses these words to compare the po- 
sition of persons having incurable hearing 
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Brings New Smartness and Style 
at No Extra Cost with the 


New Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord 


7 ENITH made hearing aid history by bring- 
ing fine precision guality within reach 
of new thousands. Now Zenith follows 
through—makes history again—brings you, 
in its complete production, an entirely new 
standard of hearing aid smartness and style! 


nd After years of research—Zenith now 
lip brings modern styling and color to the 
nd hearing aid. Now America’s hard of hear- 
‘ ing can wear an aid with visible parts that 
Te are scarcely noticeable, because they blend 
ed with any complexion. 
aa This smart new Zenith ensemble brings 
> an attractive new “look of youth” to the 
hearing aid. You'll notice it immediately 
n when you look at yourself in the mirror. 
d Now, no one need feel self-conscious about 
to wearing a hearing aid. 


See the proof of this today. And Aear the 
proof of excellence in performance that has 
made thousands of hard of hearing swing 
to the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 
Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser near- 
est you. Or, for complete information by 3 
mail, use the convenient coupon below. 


There are cases in which deficient 
hearing is caused by a progressive 


it disease and any hearing aid may do 
harm by giving a false sense of secu- 
rity. Therefore, we recommend that 
n you consult your otologist or ear 


doctor to make sure that your hear- 
ing deficiency is the type that can 
be benefited by the use of a hear- 
ing aid. 


y ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





j 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO corp. 
-* 
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AGAIN, ZENITH MAKE 
HEARING AID HISTORY! 
































COMPLETE, READY TO WEAR 


With New Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord—Crystal Microphone— 
Radionic Tubes — Batteries — One 
Quality, Zenith’s Best. 









xm RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’SIILEADING MANUFACTURER 


Mail Coupon for Free Descriptive Booklet 


PR eae ee arseerapem 


' Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. VR-9 
{ P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 











i Please send me your Free d 

! booklet on the 2 New Zeal th Radlonie 
; Hearing Aid. 

H Name. 

; Address 

t ae pss nncipn ci I c 

i CJ Physicians check here for literature. 





Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


HESE tiny tubes are built with 

the same care and attention to 
detail that goes into the making of 
a delicate and expensive watch. 
Long lived with low battery drain, 
RAYTHEON Flat hearing aid tubes 
give quality performance for elec- 
tronic hearing aids. 

Designed especially for hearing 
aid use, these tubes are the result of 
careful research and skilled devel- 
opment, and are having increased 
acceptance on the part of leading 
hearing aid manufacturers and by 
tens of thousands of hearing aid 
users themselves. 

Today, after continuous growth 
over the past five years, the Ray- 
theon Hearing Aid Tube Division 
has become the world’s largest sup- 
plier of hearing aid tubes. Protect 
your electronic hearing aid _per- 
formance with RAYTHEON High 
Fidelity Flat tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


> AID TUBE DIVISION ° Newton, A 


BY 
Y NA 


AVY E WITH STARS Awe all Feu 
son for Continued Excell e in Pr 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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losses 25 years ago, with their position to. 
day: “Two agencies are mainly responsi. 
ble for the complete change in the pictur 
today, with many hard of hearing people, 
pronounced incurable by otologists, return. 
ing to a life of happiness and usefulness, 
these two being lip reading and hearing 
aids.” 

But . . . how about hearing aid manu 
facturers? Well, we can speak for one of 
them. Recommended reading for any hard 
of hearing person, with or without a hear. 
ing aid, is a 4-page booklet entitled Intro. 
duction to Lip Reading. Who compiled it? 
Who published it? Who distributes it to 
hearing aid users, schools for the deaf, 
libraries, hospitals, lip reading teachers, 
and others whose good works Sonotone is 
glad to further? The Sonotone Corpora 
tion, User Service Department, Elmsford, 
New York. .... 

Now, from all the foregoing, it is evident 
that if there is any rivalry between lip 
reading and hearing aids it has no official 
backers among those who might be con 
strued as having a professional bias. It’s 
just a private fight—and a mighty silly one 
—between a stubborn hearing aid user and 
an equally stubborn lip reader. 

None will gainsay that half a loaf is 
better than no bread and that half-under- 
standing is better than no understanding 
at all; but what’s the matter with getting 
as,much of the loaf, and as much under 
standing, as possible? Audicle user—prac- 
tice lip reading. Lip reader—use an audi 
cle. Kiss and make up. 


* * * * * * 


THE CLUB HAS MADE FRIENDS 


“Congratulations on the Service Club!” 
writes a sergeant from one of the rehabili- 
tation centers, “Our boys have been reat: 
ing it, and their comments are all very 
favorable. The new department should 
serve as an excellent clearing house for 
new information and ideas.” 


Good! We like to be liked. Have a 


any new information or ideas you calt 
to pass on to other readers of the Service 
Club? If so, don’t hesitate to send them 


in right away. 
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HEARING AID ENGINEERING 
— HUMANIZED VERSION 


Hearing aid engineering may involve one of two things. It.may mean 
only the electrical and mechanical engineering ability necessary to design 
and produce a workable hearing aid . . . and that is all. 


Or, hearing aid engineering may mean the development of a hearing aid 
as nearly perfect as modern hearing aid engineering brains and skill know 
how to make it, plus'a personal interest service devoted to keeping that 
hearing aid in use, providing constant, good hearing operation. This 
type of engineering is humanized; it offers a complete service for “better 
hearing.” 


Radioear hearing aid engineering complies with this fuller meaning. 
Searching for a more satisfactory answer to his own hearing problem, 
the founder of Radioear, a mechanical engineer, turned his efforts toward 
designing a fine hearing aid. Along with this mechanical development 
he realized at once the necessity of service . . . the kind of service that 
would assure constant use of the hearing aid. Uninterrupted “better 
hearing” was what he wanted for himself and for others. 


Radioear has been continually improved over twenty years to make it 
ever more efficient, comfortable and economical in operation. Accompany- 
ing these improvements has always been Radioear’s service of personal 
interest . . . immediately available at your dealer . . . dedicated to the 
desire to keep Radioear users constantly supplied with “better hearing.” 


You can learn first hand about “humanized” hearing aid engi- 
neering by asking your Radioear Dealer for a demonstration. 


Write for the new booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-7 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet “V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7.4428 











AN INVALUABLE RECORD, 
SIXTY YEARS OLD 


Proceedings of the Convention of 
Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 
Held in New York, 1884 


Before the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was founded 
in 1890, teachers from schools for the deaf who 
believed strongly in speech teaching, held sev- 
eral national meetings. The one that convened 
in New York just sixty years ago left a mo- 
mentous record. The discussions of acoustic 
training, especially, are of great interest and 
historic value for teachers of the deaf today. 


Through gifts of friends, the Volta Bureau 
has recently come into possession of several used 
copies of these proceedings. In order to let 
teachers have access to them, they are offered 
for sale at what is a low price for such an im- 
portant historic record. 


Bound copies .............. $5.00 each 
RIE «i onscceccshinconeecses 2.50 each 
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Hearing Conservation 
(Continued from page 514) 
grades are screened out by means of the 
group audiometer and then retested by the 
pure-tone audiometer. To date, slightly 
less than 3% of the children tested have 
been referred for medical examination. 

Examination and treatment of hard of 
hearing children by an ear specialist is our 
third objective. The hearing consultant 
prepares audiograms of all children with 
hearing losses for the use of the local health 
department personnel and educators. Home 
calls are made by the nurses, and medical 
examination is strongly urged in cases 
where the audiometric tests and teacher 
observation indicate a loss of hearing. No 
phase of the hearing conservation program 
is more important than the medical follow- 
up. Yet failure to secure good medical 
care for children discovered with hearing 
losses has in many instances completely 
nullified the effort expended on an exten- 
sive and expensive testing program. 

However, as we all know, many children 
will continue to have defective hearing de- 
spite the best possible medical treatment. 
These are the children for whom our law- 
makers and educators have made provision 
in our. special schools and classes. It is up 
to all of us to acquaint ourselves and others 
regarding the educational advantages to 
hard of hearing and deaf children in Michi- 
gan and to see that as many children as 
possible receive the benefits intended. 

It is by means of conferences such as 
this that those of us who are interested in 
exceptional children will work out ways 
and means of uniting our forces to promote 
the health, welfare and happiness of Michi- 
gan’s deaf and hard of hearing children. 
It is estimated that there are 50,000 chil- 
dren in Michigan with measurable hearing 
defects. A large percentage of them are 
undiscovered, untreated and deprived of 
the special attention they should receive. 

We need more community education, 
more and better case finding, more medi- 
cal care, and it is up to us to see that spe- 
cial educational facilities are made avail- 
able to all children who need them. 
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get vid of that noise! 








“TE F could only 


* Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 


fect “electronic hearing.” 


One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
out the entire tonal range. 


We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with, this revolutionary development. 

V 


Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 


Wb). &. Johnston 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 

New Revised Edition 


Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT—GRADE IV 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


This book represents the starting point for the 
average adult. It contains a course of 36 care- 
fully graded lessons, with stories and exercises on 
Homophenous Words, all of highest quality. Full 
directions are given for the use of the book in 
home study. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygiene Magazine. 

362 pages, cloth, price $4.00 postpaid. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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Chess as a Hobby 
(Continued from page 513) 
vorite recreation. Examples of his play 
have come down to us which show him to 
have attained a high degree of skill. Dur. 
ing his years of captivity in St. Helena, he 
seems to have found some consolation in 
chess, often playing against himself for 
want of a worthy opponent. 

I have not touched at all on the more 
austere and difficult branch of chess prob. 
lems and their solution, as they are of less 
general interest than the practical game; 
I will merely remark in passing that the 
complicated and artificial positions to be 
seen now-a-days are of comparatively re. 
cent origin, and were not known before 
the early nineteenth century. Positions 
appearing at an earlier period were not 
problems to be solved in a fixed number 
of moves, but end-game studies, which are 
of a widely different character. 

In conclusion, I cannot too warmly ree. 
ommend the study of this scientific and 
beautiful game, and most especially to those 
who suffer from physical handicaps, for | 
think that they in particular may find an 
ever-increasing delight in delving more 
and more deeply into the mysteries of chess, 
winning victories with their minds that 
will in some measure compensate for the 
interests and pursuits which their disabil- 
ity has compelled them to forego. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than to feel 
that I had kindled in any reader something 
of that enthusiasm for chess which has fired 
my own breast, and helped to console me 
for my ill-health. 





Lisbeth Long-frock 
(Continued from page 502) 
“No,” replied the girl. O-le coughed, 
as if he didn’t know what else to say. 
“Is one of your sheep missing?” asked 
Lisbeth. 
“Well, I don’t know exactly. Anyway, 
I thought I'd like to tell you not to bother 
about what I said to you today. I didn't 
mean anything by it. Peter made me say 
it—and I can thrash him tomorrow, if 
you want me to!” 
(To be continued) 
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PRECISION MADE TO HELP YOU HEAR 


ne 











HIGH FIDELITY 


HEAR ... oe 
wrens Accepsed by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 





TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY - Laboratories and Executive Offices - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG. (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street : 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 507) 


time, and she knows the hours and half 
hours. 

Speech is, of course, the bugbear. It 
could be a lot clearer than it is. Ch, ng, 
r, are none too good. Strangely enough, 
she developed a very good j for use in such 
words as John, Jane, jam, etc., which she 
learned through lip reading, but so far 
she has used it only as an initial. Her 
vowel sounds need some clearing up, too. 
I hope we may find a teacher for some 
corrective work this summer. Imperfect 
as her speech is, however, she certainly 
uses it. It is her normal means of com- 


‘munication, and she chatters almost as 


much as John and Sylvia, and on as wide 
a range of subjects. More and more, she 
uses complete phrases and sentence units, 
which she gets through lip reading. The 
other children at school are an unconscious 
help at this, though the expressions she 
picks up from this source are not always 
the most polite. Recently, she came to the 
table with half washed hands, and I sent 
her back, telling her with some annoyance 
to rub them hard with soap. She turned 
around and shouted at me, very rudely and 
clearly, “I did put soap on!” Her Daddy, 
who was out of sight, was able to have a 
good laugh, but I had to keep a stern coun- 
tenance. 
Mrs. M. L. P., British CoLuMBIA. 


The Father’s Corner 


First of all, may I set Mrs. M. straight 
by explaining that I am both chemist and 
engineer. The table of contents of the 
Votta Review referred to this place as 
an “engineering camp,” which is an un- 
derstatement. We are definitely of an engi- 
neering inclination, and we do like to 
camp, but as a regular thing we produce 
over 400 tons of newsprint paper and 200 
tons of paper pulp each day. Our commu- 
nity contains some 7,500 souls. ‘I am one 
of the “chemical engineers” on the labora- 
tory staff—27 all told, with 6 engineers. 


Elizabeth seems to me to be developing: 
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HEARING AID BASED ON 
U. $. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 

















—— 


Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 


ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 





. . . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 


ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 » WORLD'S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N./Y. 


+ + + + + FF FE FE HF HF HF 

















BATTERIES FOR ALL 


ACOUSTICON MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 


580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 445, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. 





New Spin bhoile 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 
CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 


Monday to Friday 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSO 


N 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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in an amazingly normal way, outside of 
the slowly increasing intelligibility of 
speech. I think her greatest boost in clear- 
ness came through her oral reading, but 
she requires fairly persistent checking to 
retain clarity, for the story runs away with 
her and she begins to slur. 

To the parents who have been discussing 
what is best to do, I would say, try what- 
ever teaching arrangement seems best to 
you, and then check the results closely for 
improvement. Consider what a normally 
hearing child can understand and say, and 
then see how close you can bring your deaf 
or hard of hearing child to that standard. 
It means persistent planning and work, but 
you can make a good deal of it almost 
routine. Don’t be satisfied with anything 
less than something a little better than you 
expected. 


D. H. LeP.. British CoLuMBIA. 





Abraham Farrar 
(Continued from page 499) 

terested in his old school at Northampton. 
He was a patron of the School Magazine, to 
which he contributed occasionally, and a 
regular attendant at the Old Boys’ Dinners. 
He joined freely and continuously in the 
conversation during and after the dinner, 
but could never be persuaded to break his 
life long habit not to make a public speech. 

He was a man of outstanding ability, 
keen intelligence, logical thought, strong 
views, wide reading and varied culture. 
He will be greatly missed. 





School for the Deaf in Cairo 


In November, 1943, a school for the deaf 
under the auspices of the Egyptian govern- 
ment was established at Saraya el Duba, 
Zeitoun, Cairo. It is under the direction 
of Mme. Semely Tsotsou who founded and 
directs the school at Alexandria. There 
were in May, 1944, eighteen children in 
the Cairo school, and a number of teachers 
in training. Mme. Tsotsou writes: 

“The Alexandria School will continue to 
remain on an international basis. Its main 
purpose will be to train teachers as well as 
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Why Worry rpout ky CELL BATTERIES 


SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 

Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

Consult your dealer for complete details! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 45g Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1” apart 


. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
solution 


11. More economical to operate than 


3 
4, Neat in appearance 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 


6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


Be waear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 


granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department.of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 











Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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educate native children. I was rather re- 
luctant to cede this school to the Egyptian 
Government, as it would mean losing my f/f 
Greek children, who are taught in Greek. 
“You can realize the great difficulties | 
am encountering and the obstacles still to [ 
be overcome, but after all it is a personal 
satisfaction to be a pioneer in a country 
where the tremendous difficulties of the 
language—my knowledge of the native lan. 
guage is very limited—add to your trou- 
bles. Yet there are about 80,000 deaf ing 
Egypt, in a population of 14,000,000.” 






















Silence Can Be Golden 
(Continued from page 498) 
feel that I have lost anything by becomi 
a partner of the silent world. Rather, I 
know I am gaining continuously, and any 
happiness which I am able to bring into m 
husband’s life is less than adequate pay- 
ment for the joy that he has brought into 
mine. Perhaps the greatest indication that 
our marriage has not suffered any privation 
is that I often forget that Russell is deaf. | 
He has turned his silent world to a} 





golden one by sweat and grim determina- || 
tion. He has developed his mind, his body, |” 
and most of all made numerous friends, by 
his own inner strength of character. The 
Between sound and silence there exists a ith 
gulf. How deep it is depends only on the \ guy 
individuals involved; how well it is bridged, of V: 
only on the effort and imagination they are phon 
willing to put forth. DUR 
that i 
Australian School in Wartime a 
(Continued from page 497) a 
dren’s vocabulary was enlarged daily in Aid- 


this way. 

During the second winter, snow fell heav- 
ily on seven different occasions, The first 
fall was greeted with wild enthusiasm, but 
this diminished with each succeeding fall 
as the novelty wore off and the discomfort 
increased. 

When summer came, the forest floor be- 
came a carpet of wild flowers which the 
younger children delighted to gather to 
decorate their school rooms, bed-rooms or 
dining-tables. The fine concrete swimming 
pool was filled and those who didn’t mind -——___ 
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‘| Duratron 


» | INVITES YOU TO HEAR —— 


7) NW 3 
a HEARING. 


HEARING AID 


ie ooo IS TRULY 
q Uses THREE ag B E L | E V i N G 


VACUUM TUBES 


P —TRY IT! 
ORIGINALLY PRICED a 


y, 2 AT $115 











The new “ Dutatton” brings really understandable hearing to many 
without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
1 of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
e phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
n Aid—hear with “ Duratron”™! 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
t local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 


‘| CG L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 











¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 
arrange for a demonstration. 











“VIBRATUBE” 

















For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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the shock of icy water, fresh from the 
mountain streams, indulged in swimming, 
Fortnightly socials were held, to enable 
the boys and girls to meet in a natural mah. 
ner. The free: two evenings were conducted 
by the staff to give the iwipihe an idea f 
entertaining, but from then on the prefecs 
arranged and conducted their own 
grams, the boys and girls acting alternately 
as hosts and hostesses. These fortnightly” 
events were looked forward to keenly, and 
were the means of discovering much up 
suspected talent. 
The enforced living together in such 


close contact called for much cooperation” 


and tact from all, but these were always 
generously forthcoming; and the end of 
sojourn found us all still fast friends with 
broadened outlook and wider sympathy ag” 
a result of our experiences. » 

Probably our greatest handicap and 

appointment was when we found that our 
cherished hearing aids, of which we had 
two twelve-unit sets, could not .be used be 
cause of the inadequate electric supply, 
which seemed incapable of driving the 
rotary convertor which was installed to 
change the current from D.C. to A.C. Thus 
for two years our “Hearing-Seeing Depart 
ment” was unable to function. 

Now we are back in Melbourne with all 
that that implies—an ever retreating en 
emy, renewal of family relationships and 
friendships, proper school facilities, with 
our electric hearing aids working full time 
again. It is with a deep sense of thankful 
ness that we go forward into 1944 deter: 
mined to make the best use of the freedom 
that is being won for us at such cost. 





Lip Reading for the Deaf Child 


(Continued from page 494) 


Every teacher wants to train the deaf 
child so that he will fit into his family life 
and enjoy the companionship of his hearing 
brothers and sisters without being made 
conscious of his handicap, so that after he 
leaves school he will be able to cope with 
the problems of life without being too ham 
pered by his limitations. The more readily 
the child is able to read the lips, the mort 
able he is to accomplish this. 
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» o Ready now... the new MEARS i 

art- 
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ell 

vith i é 

fa. f MODEL 107 3 

ter- i i 

om j Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum i 
} tube hearing aid we have ever seen... produced 5 
i by the oldest organization in America specializ- i 

j i ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the t 

_ y deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

. q available . . . with protected territory. 

a 

he 

af 

bs | MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 

m j Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. # 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons——Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 5-August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 





STORIES 
For the Lip Reading Practice Class 


Compiled by Jane B. Walker 
Price $1.00 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: Teacher for fall-winter, 1944-45. Must be 
expert and oral. Little girl, aged five, has been in 
school year and a half. Excellent schoolroom facili- 
ties in home. Private room and bath for teacher. Teach- 
er to supervise work and play periods during day. Ap- 
proximately 42-hour week. No household duties. Top 
salary for right person. Small town, accessible to New 
ae and Philadelphia. Address Box 7, The Volta 
ureau. 





WANTED: Tutor for nine-year-old boy who has suc- 
cessfully attended a school for the deaf three years. 
Salary adjusted so teacher may live outside the home. 
Must be experienced teacher of speech. Address Box 
68, The Volta Bureau. 
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WAXES 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Safe from Temptation.—A man who ¥ 
attending a football game one cold Novemb 
afternoon was much annoyed by the man sitti 
next to him who occasionally took from his poe 
a bottle of whiskey and took nips from it. Fin 
unable to restrain himself longer, the first m 
said, “I’m 69 years old, and never in my life hai 
I touched alcohol.” The other man looked & 
over. “Weel, dinna ye worry,” he said, fi 
“Ye’re nae ginna start noo.” 


A Matter of Taste!—He came into the & 
taurant and ordered’ four poached eggs, pot 
chips, and a dozen fried oysters. Then he finis| 
off with two slices of pie. When the waiter 
sented the bill he remarked, “Excuse me, sir, 
you certainly seem to enjoy your food.” The m 
shook his head. “Far from that,” he declaré 
“As a matter of fact I hate food—but I’m era 
about bicarbonate of soda.” 4 


Science Remaking the World!—She 
married an eminent scientist but it was not uml 
sometime after that she began to realize the ¢ 
advantages of her choice of a mate. There hi 
been a little domestic argument, and in an eff 
to win the wife resorted to tears. It didn’t we 
“Stop that crying!” ordered her husband. “Yi 
tears have no effect on me. What are they? | 
small percentage of phosphorus salts, a li 
sodium chloride. All the rest—just water!” 7 


Crowning Achievement.—Two rather yo 
American soldiers in London were boasting abd 
their respective fathers. “My father built 
tallest skyscraper in the United States,” said 
of the Americans. “Look me over, boys, look] 
over!” The second American shook his he 
“That’s nothing to brag about. My father ® 
signed the largest air-liner of peace times.” / 
he added impressively: “Look me over, 


look me over!” The English soldier said nothig 


“What’s the matter, old fellow?” asked one of! 
Americans. “Can’t you come up with a story 
some big achievement by your father?” “Look 
over, boys, look me over!” was the quiet ans’ 


The Retort Courteous!—A man was 
grocery store buying his weekly food suppl 
when a stranger, quite evidently in a hurry, e@ 
bustling into the store, threw a bill down on} 
counter, and said to the clerk waiting upon) 
first man, “Gimme a package of that dog f 
there!” Then he turned to the first man and § 
apologetically, “Hope you don’t mind?” 
if you’re hungry,” was the cutting reply. 
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